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SAM’S BOY. 


One of the best things ever written by Rowland E. 
Robinson is the new serial “Sam’s Boy,” which will be 
begun in our issue of Dec. 2. It will take the readers of 
“Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam Lovel’s Camps” back 
among the Danvis folk. 








THE NATIONAL HORSE SHOW. 


THE meeting of the National Horse Show of America, 
which opened in this city on Monday last, and is in 
progress while we write, promises to be one of the most 
successful ever given. For a number of years this show 
was obliged to. depened for its financial success largely 
on the caprice of fashionable people and their followers, 
and to attract such people it was thought necessary to 
resort to more or less catchy devices, which partook in 
some degree of the character of the circus. 

Horse shows are given for the purpose of showing 
horses, not in order to show how speedily the firemen 
can hitch up a team nor to give exhibitions of polo rougli 
riding or cavalry drills. It would seem as if this country 
were by this time large enough to furnish a sufficient 
number of spectators actually interested in horses to pay 
the expenses of such a show without the managers going 
into the circus business. 

This year such side shows are not needed to attract the 
public. In other words, there is a very large attendance 
of people who are anxious to see good horses, and who 
go there for that purpose, and no other. 

The increasing popularity of the horse—notwithstand- 
ing the various mechanical means of traction which are 
‘taking his place-—means a better understanding of him 
and.an increasing appreciation of his good qualities. 
The time is coming when—at least in cities and thickly 
/populated districts—the horse will be used purely as a 
luxury. He will be the property only of the well to do, 
and when this is the case, all horse owners will be more 
or less horse judges. 

It is in this direction that the tide ts tending now. A 
greater number of people than ever before attend the 
horse show because they are interested in horses and 
anxious to see good ones, both for their pleasure and 
to cultivate their tastes. A still greater number no doubt 
go there because it is regarded as the proper thing to 
know more or less about a horse, and they are anxious 
to do of to appear to do the proper thing. Nevertheless 
an intelligent knowledge of the horse is growing. 








SPARE THE PASSENGER PIGEON. 


Amonc the many notices of the occurrence of the pas- 
senger pigeon which appear in the columns of Forest AND 
STREAM, a considerable number are no doubt based on 
misinformation, and so are valueless. Individuals un- 
familiar with the wild pigeon imagine all the pigeons that 
they see to be the bird about whose rarity so much has 
been written, and perhaps a few report having seen the 
bird purely as a matter of vivid imagination. They are 
seized with a flight of fancy, and report a flight of pigeons. 

Yet there is no doubt that passenger pigeons are occa- 
sionally seen, and unfortunately there is no doubt also that 
the average man who carries a gun if he sees. one of 
these birds will kill it. It may be hoped that to-daf there 
are fewer who would do this than there were a year ago, 
and that to-morrow there will be fewer than there are to- 
day;-in other words, that consideration for the rights of 
others is increasing and that selfishness is growing less. 
The change is slow, to be sure, but there is a change. 

It is greatly to be desired that sportsmen who see what 
they take to be wild pigeons will promptly report the oc- 
currence to the Forest AND STREAM, at the same time 
giving as full details as possible; so that, if. practicable, 
the bird may be identified. It is but a few weeks since 
one, Of Oa most ‘valued correspondents forwarded to us 
the* * supposed “5 wing of a passenger, pigeon, which on 
examination preyed to be only the wing of a domestic 
pigeon somewhat resembling that of the wild bird in color. 

The passenger pigeon is one of those birds which is 
very close to the border line of extinction. Jt ought to 
be protected by law in all States, and, what would be 
much more effective, a public sentiment ought to be 
created against killing it or indeed any of its kind, 





A SOUTHERN NATIONAL PARK. 


Tue latest national park project, following upon the 
Minnesota reserve scheme, is a timber and game preserve 
for the South. The territory suggested lies in western 
North Carolina, where there are vast stretches of un- 
broken wilderness along the line of the Great Smoky 
Mountains, on the Tennessee border. Much of the 
region remains to-day in its primitive condition, but 
the inroads of the lumberman promise rapidly to de- 
nude the forest areas and to destroy both its beauty and 
the rare advantages it now offers health and rest seek- 
ers. The movement to establish a national park here is 
well under way. The Asheville Board of Trade is 
agitating the plan, and its special committee on parks 
and forestry has called a convention to be held in Ashe- 
ville on Nov. 22. Petitions are circulating, which will 
be presented to Congress, asking that a committee repre- 
senting that body may be provided to investigate the 
subject of a Southern National Park and to determine 
the feasibility of establishing such a preserve in the 
southern Alleghanies. 

All that has been said in behalf of setting aside the 
national parks we now possess, and all that has been 
urged in. support of the Minnesota forest reserve, applies 
with force to this new proposition. The region is one 
which should be preserved in its virgin wildness. The 
establishment of such a reserve would mean the posses- 
sion of a priceless legacy for the generation of to-day to 
bequeath to those which are to follow. 

The wide-reaching benefits of such a mountain re- 
serve may not be overestimated. The immediate district 
surrounding the park would be benefited in a degree 
much Jess than the advantage secured for the entire 
Southern country; for this North Carolina region is 
easily and quickly accessible from the entire Atlantic 
seaboard, and from the South and Southwest to New 
Orleans. The support of the park project should be 
equally widespread. 








SNAP SHOTS. 


Ambitious deer hunters who, a week or two since, 
visited this office in search of advice as to where to go on 
Long Island to kill deer, were warned that hunters were 
more numerous there than deer, and that, as at present 
carried on, deer hunting on Long Island is a sport rather 
more dangerous than grizzly bear hunting in the Rockies. 
This dismal warning was confirmed on the first day of 
the season, when a hunter had his head blown to pieces by 
a charge of buckshot at short range from a gun in the 
hands of his hunting companion and friend. As the story 
is told, the two men were concealed near one another 
when a deer came by, at which one of them fired, and 
then sprang into view to watch the deer. His companion 
seeing the movement and taking it for a deer, fired and 
killed his friend. So long as people continue to fire at 
moving objects which they imagine to be game, these 
accidents will continue to occur, and it is difficult to write 
about them in a strain of justice, because the remorse of 
the unintentional homicide is likely to be so great as in 
some degree to claim our sympathy. It may be assumed 
that in the course of time laws will be enacted which 
shall make such carelessness,a felony and provide a proper 
punishment for it. In the meantime, persons of good 
sense will be likely to avoid those places where such 
accidents may be expected to occur, which means, of 
course, places crowded with hunters—so miscalled. 
Measured by the annually exacted price of human lives 
Long Island deer hunting is a costly institution which 
ought specdily to be abolished. Stop the deer hunting for 
good and all: make a State deer park of’ the territory 
available for that purpose and use the permanent. Long 
Island. deer supply thus assured for stocking ‘the Adi- 
rondacks, the Catskills and other districts, where there is 
still room to hunt game without killing human beings. 





A lot of prize fighters have got themselyés incor- 
porated as the “Sportsman’s Fund of America.” the pur- 
pose of the organization being to “provide for the 
destitute, the sick and the dead of the spotting fraternity 
throughout the United States.” and ultimately “te pro- 
vide a home for retired and destitute sportsmen.” The 
term sportsman is a broad one, and there is no law to 
prevent the bruisers and rib-smashers from appropriating 
it if they choose to do so; but what is wanted in New 





York to-day is not a home for the destitute “sports,” 
but a law and its execution to drive them out of busi- 
ness. Meanwhile if these gentry would undertake to 
build a “home” in which to immure their whole tribe 
beyond peradventure of ever being heard from again 
we would all of us contribute with alacrity and gener- 
osity. 





The opinions of those who are most directly concerned 
with the preservation of our game supply are coming 
more and more to acceptance of the principle that the 
marketing of birds is a chief factor in the problem. The 
New Hampshire Fish and Game Commissioners recog- 
nize in the open market of Boston a grave hindrance to 
protection in their own State. 


Our St. Augustine contributor, Didymus, who recently 
discussed so effectively the exterminatory peregrinations 
of a bird butcher in his State, may now profitably give 
his attention and enlist the attention of others to head 
off another Florida bird-destroying enterprise, of which 
we have report from Long Island, N. Y. The party con- 
sists of O. +H. Tuthill, Robert Willmouth, Benjamin 
Molliter and Coles Powell. They sailed last week in the 
sloop Inner Beach bound for Florida by the inland 
passage. Their mission is to kill birds; it is to be a 
bird skinning and stuffing expedition. The Brooklyn 
Eagle says that “the men go to shoot all kinds of water 
birds, for which there’is an unprecedented demand this 
season by millinery manufacturers. After being killed 
most of the birds will be skinned and stuffed roughly 
with cotton, and every week shipments will be made to 
New York.” As this is contrary to the Florida law 
which is intended to preserve the birds, the Long Island- 
ers should be summarily turned back. 





The agitation as to the preservation of deer in the 
Adirondacks is certainly worth keeping up: Last week 
we printed the report of an interview with Col. Wm. 
F. Fox, Superintendent of the Forests, on this subject. 
Col. Fox’s intimate familiarity with the North Woods 
and the game conditions there prevailing entitles his 
views to great weight. We gave also in this connection 
a statement on the part of Protector -Beede in reply to 
criticisms we recently published on his way of conduct- 
ing his office. It has been represented to us that hound- 
ing is practiced in all districts of the Adirondacks; that 
it cannot be effectually suppressed with the force of 
pzotectors and specials now available; and that the Essex 
county district: is therefore no worse than some others. 
In the face of all this. however. Protector Pond is re- 
ported as repeating this season the optimistic statement 
made by him last year under like conditions, that as a rule 
the hounding law has been well observed in the North 
Woods. 


The progress of the case’ made to test the constitution- 
ality of the Illinois non-resident shooting license law is 
reported in our game columns to-day: and as will be 
seen the result of the case bids fair to establish anew the 
complete control of its game by a State. The power to 
exercise such control lies in the State’s ownership of the 
soil and the resulting exclusive right to the game on the 
soil. . The contention of those who uphold the constitu- 
tionality of non-resident hurting laws is that just as a 
farmer by virtue of owning his farm may exclude, others 
from entering upon it for shooting. so a State bv virtue 
of owning the entire territory within its boundaries may 
exclude ron-residents from shooting or fishing within 
its domain. 





We print elsewhere a note from the New York Fish 
and Game League. inviting into its membership all who 
are interested in the attainment of its special purposes. 
The League offers an ovvortunity for practical work. 
under the guidance of those who have had long ex- 
perience in this field: and it deserves the support and 
co-operation of all protective clubs and societies through- 
out the State. 





«The Minnesota Supreme Court has decided that it is 
legal for the Indians to hunt on their. own. reservations 
regardless of the game laws, provided they do not store 
their game to be sold to traders contrary to the law. 
This ruling appears to be in direct conflict with the 
findirgs in similar cases brought in other States. 
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Che Sportsman Conrist. 
The Equipment of Old Times. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Sitting here in my den, smoking my first after-dinner 
pipe, I am led into a train of reflection on the changes, 
improvements and cheapness of sporting articles, ¢om- 
pared to their cost when some of us were younger and 
game was more plentiful. These thoughts are suggested 
by the advent of a young gentleman—a grandson of ten 
years—who just rushed into my snuggery in high glec 
to show me his new gun, a reward for proficiency in his 
school studies. He is too young to own a gun by half a 
dozen years, but he had fairly earned it by hard study. 

To gratify him I looked over his gun, a double-barreled 
16-caliber, and was surprised to find it possible that such 
a finely finished gun could be sold for the price ($20). 
It was fully equal in finish to guns that I own for which 
I paid five times that price. In fact, my collection em- 
braces some famous old Tom Moore and Westley Rich- 
ards muzzleloaders that were once my pride and glory, 
the cost of which would now purchase a whole armory 
of guns that look as well and no doubt shoot as well. 
There they rest on their racks, relegated to the past as 
““has-beens,” to be scorned by the farmer’s boy, and would 
not bring $10; and_yet what famous old shooters they 
were in their day. Even yet I -have an affection for them, 
and I carry it so far as to take one of them out occa- 
sionally as a reserve gun for a long shot at ducks when 
the breechloader has failed to do its duty. 

In my collection I have an old flintlock Joe Manton that 
was my father’s. It was the apple of his eye, and many 
is the back-load of wild pigeons that as an urchin I have 
toted home that he shot from the great flocks of thou- 
sands that used to fly over. Then I have one of the 
early day Colts army pistols that I carried on many long 
marches in Arizona when it was necessary to be ever 
on the alert for the wily Apache. Nothing serves better 
to show the stride of improvement than a comparison 
with the neat, light Smith and Wesson of the present day, 
with its handy cartridge in lieu of the loading with flask 
and bullet. 

Who does not remember, among the early-day re- 
peaters, the “Cochran patent,” a flat disk perforated with 
six chambers, with a percussion nipple opposite each 
chamber? The disk was moved by hand at each shot. 
These arms had a short run, as they had a habit of com- 
municating the fire to the adjoining chambers, and in 
consequence would all go off in succession, shooting a 
complete circle, as illustrated on one occasion when an 
officer friend, having taken a great fancy to one 
I owned, stumped me for a trade for one of a small-sized 
Colt. The exchange being made, he went down by the 
mule corral at the lower end of the camp to try it. It 
took that occasion to show its quality by every charge 
going off at once, barely missing ‘some brother officers 
and killing a mule. I was not much more fortunate in 
my trade, for the first time I fired my little Colt the cyl- 
inder and barrel departed, leaving only the stock in my 
hand. The odds were about even, the only difference 
being that my brother officer had to pay Uncle Sam 
for one mule expended in target practice. Such were 
the idiosyncrasies of the early-day repeaters—quite a 
contrast to the perfection of the present-day weapons. 
And the improvement in all sporting paraphernalia have 
been as great. 

Take fishing rods, for instance, and reels. My father’s 
best fishing rod was an unjointed bamboo, which stuck 
out behind the wagon when we went fishing. There were 
no reels in those days—at least they had never reached us 
in the country—and we made our own lines of twisted 
horse (tails) hair, and right good ones they were, elastic 
and never tangled, We made our own flies also, laying 
the old red chicken cock under contribution for his long 
neck feathers, and the plumage of birds; and the trout, 
te fastidious than at the present day, did not object to 
them. 

It has always been a source of great regret that my 
father could not have lived until the present day, so that 
I might have had the satisfaction of presenting him with 
a full fisherman’s outfit of these times—a split bamboo, 





silk lines, reel and creel—and also that my dear old 


mother could not have lived to be the recipient from me 
of a box of tea from China. Their happiness would have 
been complete. 

Speaking of split bamboo rods, they, too, have followed 
the cheapened methods of manufacture. I paid $25 for 
my first and $2 for my last; and it is a bold assertion 
to make, but I do say it, that in point of utility I do not 
see any great difference. I know I shall be hooted at 
and called no sportsman for such a statement, but the 
proof is in the fishing. It did not break and I caught as 
many fish with the $2 rod as I did with the $25 one. 
The trout did not apparently note the difference. My 
real standby, however, is an old greenheart rod that I 
have used for thirty years and that has a record of over 
25,000 trout, many salmon (steelheads) and innumerable 
bass; but at last it shows signs of the heavy work that 
a salmon gives a light rod. It is sprung badly, and on 
looking at it the other day I was forced to the conclu- 
sion that its days of usefulness were over and it must be 
relegated to the attic with the old muzzleloaders, powder 
flasks, wad cutters, percussion caps and a chest of drawers 
full of obsolete sporting paraphernalia that at some later 
day the rising generation will amuse themselves by over- 
hauling and have a deal of fun criticising grandpop’s old 
traps. 

Taking my semi-occasional walk through the market 
to-day, to look at the fish and game, I was surprised to 
see the smal! quantity of the latter and inquired of a 
dealer why. He informed me that the restrictions put on 
the export of game by the Supervisors of the adjoining 
counties and the preserving of the marshes bythe shooting 
clubs had knocked out the market-hunter to a considera- 
ble extent and the receipts of game were small. Ducks 
were selling at $16 a dozen, quite a contrast to old-time 
prices, when a pair of mallards or canvasbacks brought 
but 40 cents and teal $1 per dozen, at which time salmon 
were 5 cent per pound, and in still earlier days but 3 
cents; and I have seen cart Joads unsold dumped into 
the bay, These were called poor man’s beef. 

At the rate the canneries on the coast above are packs 


ing them, it won’t be many years before a salmon will be 
a curiosity. I saw a ship loading to-day with 150,000 
cases for Liverpool, and this is no uncommon thing. 
The only wonder is that there are so many fish left at the 
present time in the Northern rivers, especially as as those 
caught are spawning fish. Think of the millions that 


‘ are destroyed. One cannot but have sympathy for the 


next gefieration, for by the time it comes along the show 
for game and fish will be mighty slim. However, we old 
fogies will all be tucked away by that time, and like Bret 
Harte’s Chinaman when curled up on the floor by a biff 
on the pit of his stomach, will take no further interest in 
the proceedings. All the game will be wiped out by this 
generation before we go. The next will have to fall back 
on Filipinos and such like live game. There’s very good 
shooting down that way just at present—no close season. 
The only drawback is they have a bad habit of shooting 
back again, which is objectionable. What a lot of high 
cost breechloaders there will be in a few years reposing 
on brackets in attics which there will be no use for—no 
game left to shoot, and a deer or moose will be one of the 
menagerie curiosities, with the hippopotamus. 


PopGERs. 
San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 8. 


Yukon Notes. 


(Concluded from page 304.) 
Changes in the Yukon. 


THE other day I received some letters forwarded from 
Dawson City which had been two -years all but two 
months in reaching me. Apparently they are getting 
postal matters straightened out on the Yukon. For seven 
months I heard nothing from my family, and when I 
came East I came to the wrong place and lost a day in 
seeing them because I was unaware that their plans had 
been changed and that they had passed the winter in an- 
other town. Everything has changed on the Yukon now. 
They have a railroad that carries goods across White 
Pass to the navigable waters of the Yukon for $6 a hun- 
dred where we had seen the rate $100 a hundred. There 
are fine river steamers on the lakes above White Horse 
and on the river below, and the route that caused so much 
agony and sweat but two short years ago is now opened to 
tourist travel. The telegraph has at last reached Dawson, 
and never again will the great log city—the greatest the 
world has ever seen—be cut off from communication with 
the outer world, as it was all through the winter of 
1897-08. How like romance does the story of the first 
newspaper to.reach Dawson when the river opened in ’98 
read! Already we begin to doubt the historic fact that 
$15 was paid for it on the river’s front, and that the man 
who bought it earned hundreds of dollars reading from it 
the account of Dewey’s victory to eager audiences who 
paid a dollar a head admission to the hall which he had 
hired to read it to them. We begin to doubt that snow- 
shoes were ever $40 a pair at the Pelly, or that our simple 
meals of mush and bacon and scorched beans cost as 
much a day as we could have lived at the Waldorf- 
Astoria for. Yet a glimpse at the expense account in 
my notebook substantiates the latter fact. On the last of 
our journey we ran out of supplies and in three instances 
had to purchase limited amounts of food from persons 
who happened to have a surplus. For this food we paid 
from $1 to $1.50 a pound. The sellers had no scales and 
they guessed the weight of the food, and they did not al- 
ways guess it to our advantage. A small cup was con- 
sidered to hold a pound, whether it was beans or rice or 
flour, and it was always struck measure. It was surpris- 
ing how small some of the cups really were. A man 
could hunt through house furnishing stores a long time 
before he could duplicate those cups. 

To aggravate the high prices for the cheapest staples, 
we had insatiable appetites. Each of us ate our own weight 
in food in thirty days. Double the army ration would not 
have satisfied us. We were exposed to Arctic tempera- 
tures day and night and never thoroughly warmed, and 
an excessive amount of food for fuel was required. At the 
start we tried putting ourselves on rations of 3lbs. a day, 
but the plan was not a success. We felt empty and tired 
and unequal to the work demanded of us, though earlier 
in the year a less amount had amply filled our require- 
ments. , 

We craved fat more than anything else. I have seen 
men eating their bacon raw in order to lose none of the 
fat, and from freshening our bacon in water at the start 
and frying it to a crisp, we came to barely brown it on 
our trip out over the ice. We could have eaten blubber 
or tallow candles. 

One of our greatest dainties was raisins dipped in the 
grease of the frying pan when it was about the consist- 
ency of butter. A raisin with a chunk of pure grease on 
it the same size was a tid-bit that made one’s mouth water 
in anticipation. 

Supper and breakfast were eaten by the light of the 
camp-fire, which was the next worst thing to no light at 
all. We only saw what we were eating at one meal in 
the day, and at the others it was perhaps as well that we 


didn’t. 
Hughy Day, the Mail Carrier. 


At White Horse we made the acquaintance of Hughy 
Day. Day is the man to whom the honor for bringing 
out the first news of the Klondike is said to belong. Six 
weeks before that July day in 1807 when the Portland 
brought the first fortunate Eldorado and Bonanza miners 
to San Francisco, setting the world wild with their story 
of the great gold strike, Hughy Day poled up the river in 
a Porterboro canoe and carried the news to Juneau. 

The first reports of gold strikes are always sensational 
and Day’s news did not receive the credence to’ which it 
was entitled. It was one man’s say so, and though Day 
was known to be sober and reliable, most men waited to 
hear the report substantiated from other sources. And so 
it happened that the world at large knew nothing of the 
Klondike till nearly a year after its discoverey. 

Day, though a young man. is an old-timer on the 
Yukon, He crossed Chilcoot Pass for the first time in 
*84. In 1885 he was one of the seventeen men who com- 
prised the entire white population of a vast territory on 
the upper Yukon. Of these; three were Indian traders 
and the other fourteen miners, Day has made nine round 


trips from Forty Mile and Dawson and three from Circle. 
He believes in shaving off the mustache in winter to 
facilitate eating ond talking, It is neither pleasant nor 
safe to have-one’s mouth frozen fast and to have the words 
locked in and the food locked out.. Forty below zero is 
cold weather, and you can tell when it is forty below or , 
colder by the white steam which the camp-fire gives off 
in place of smoke, In the winter of bart Day made 
three trips out from Dawson, and this, with one the fol- 
lowing summer and one the winter of ’97-’98, comprised 
his experience as a mail carrier. 

Day said that the best time for traveling with dog team 
was in February. In the latter part of this month the 
sun begins to take effect on the snow and to form a crust, 
and the wind also helps pack the snow. With one man 
ahead on snowshoes to break trail and one to follow to 
hold up the sled fast time may be made. Day has aver- 
aged fifty-three miles a day traveling in this way, and 
covered sixty-eight miles in a single day between Miller 
and Forty Mile on the route between Dawson and Circle. 

Day’s tent and stove were marvels of lightness. To- 
gether they weighed only 21%lbs. The tent wasa7x7A 
tent. The stove would burn 18in. wood and weighed only 
6Y%lbs., including the pipe. It was made from two coal 
oil cans riveted together, and though it had no oven and 
could not be used for baking, it was satisfactory in other 
respects and warmed the tent very nicely. The average 
Yukon stove weighs from 25 to 4olbs., according to size 
and whether or not asbestos is used as a lining. 

Day was traveling with Wm. Kinney, who owned the 
dog team and had just refused $1,500 for it. The team 
consisted of two full-blooded Malamoot, one Siberian and 
two other half-breed Malamoot and Siwash dogs. They 
fed the dogs on bacon, salmon and grits and rice. Day 


- said that the bacon was first-class dog food, but heavy to 


pack. Salmon is better and very much lighter. King sal- 
mon are best. Dog salmon run late and are full of water, 
because there is no time to properly dry them before cold 
weather sets in. ; 
Day was only thirty-six years old at the time I saw him, 
but he had had adventures enough to fill several books. 
He told us some of his hairbreadth escapes, but afterward 
said he was afraid it would worry his mother in Juneau 
if she heard of them and got the idea that his business 
was risky, and he asked not to have them repeated. Asa 
sample of the hardships the pioneers had to put up with, 
he stated that in 1885 the miners on the Yukon, besides 
their flour, had only 3olbs. of bacon and what sugar could 
be held in a pocket handkerchief to last them during the 


winter. 
At White Horse Rapids. 


An ice jam at the foot of White Horse had backed up 
the water to such an extent that the rapids themselves had 
disappeared. It would have been hard to convince a man 
watching the oily black flow of the water between the 
basalt cliffs for the first time that the place was the famous 
rapid that had wrecked so many lives and fortunes. The 
construction of a dam and a lock at this point would make 
the navigation safe and easy. The neighborhood had 
changed a great deal since we saw it last. Work on two 
tramways was progressing, and already little settlements 
had sprung up at the foot of White Horse and the head 
of the cafion. Mr. G. A. Kline, of Tacoma, was building 
the best of these tramways. Practically his entire con - 
struction force were professional men or men with spe- 
cialized training. Handling pick and shovel as day la- 
borers were two experienced physicians, one marine chizf 
engineer with papers of unlimited tonnage, two machin- 
ists, one Salt Lake City ex-police captain, two well- 
known caterers and restaurant proprietors from Salt Lake 
City, two expert bookkeepers and Gennmrepnets 00 an 
ex-mine superintendent. I believe Mr. Kline said there 
was only one man in his employ who had not left a good 
job when he came to Alaska. These men expected when 
they left home to handle pick and shovel, but they little 
thought this was to be their Klondike. It is to be hoped 
that some have dug to gold since then and found some 
substantial reward for their pluck and enterprise. 


Sailing Over the Snow. 


Mr. Kline believed that snow boats modeled after the 
plan of ice boats could be used to advantage for transpor- 
tation on the lakes at the headwaters of the Yukon. 
“Back on the prairie in Dakota, near the Minnesota line,” 
he said, “we were once snow-bound fifty miles from home. 
No horse or conveyance could get through the drifts, and 
the prospects for walking were not particularly bright. 
In this emergency one of the party rigged up a boat 
just like an ice boat, except that in place of steel runners 
he used wooden ones 3ft. in length cut from the front part 
of an old pair of skees. The snow was hard packed and 
the wind high. We made a bee line for home and reached 
there in such a short time that you would hardly believe 
me if I told you. Lots of the farmers were living in dug- 
outs approached by a kind of otter slide where they went 
in. Once we sailed right over the top of one of these 
houses. 

“The wind here in Alaska is all from the south. Every 
tree is bent down stream. It is a fair wind for men com- 
ing in, and they should take advantage of it.” ; 

Further on we saw sails frequently used on sleds with 
very god results, and Mr. Kline’s suggestion often re- 
curred to mind as a practical possibility. 


Men with One Idea. 


We traveled from the cafion to Marsh Lake in one day, 
but the day following we encountered a terrific wind and 
did not reach Tagish Post till forty-eight hours later. 
This was the headquarters of the Canadian Customs De- 
partment, and at that time the most important police post 
above Dawson. It is only seventy-five miles from Dyea, 
on the salt waters of the Pacific, and in that seventy-five 
miles, including White and Chilcoot passes, from 40,000 
to 50,000 men were camped waiting for an opportunity to 
go through to Dawson. In view of the impatient it 
that characterized the majority in this waiting army, it is 
a significant fact that the number of men who actually 
journeyed down river into starvation land from the time 
the jams formed in November until the last of January, 
when we left the country, almost be counted upon 
the fingers of one hand. First were the Government 
messengers, John Andrew Flept and Toissant 
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Colin;’ then the imen who crossed from the Stikeen, -Mc- 
Millan and Pickett; then McNealey; and lastly Mr. R. H: 
Doud, of Boone, la., whom we met on Lake Labarge. 

The last four men are in a class by themselves. Doud 
had started from Bennett with a party of fifty, and the 
deflection of these man had in no way affected his seren- 
ity of mind or altered his purpose. -If I am not very 
much mistaken, all four of these men had in them the 
stuff from which the highest type of heroes is made. 
They were one-idea men, and personal suffering and dan- 
ger did not weigh in the balance with the end they had set 
out to accomplish. The average man quails at the thought 
of starvation as he would from the terrors of the Spanish 
Inquisition, and it is only. here and there that men can 
be found who are ready to meet dangers singly. Doud, 
like McNealey, was an old man. Both were quiet men, 
shrewd, but generous hearted, and as I think of them 
now, they suggest such types as Cooper’s spy or Sydney 
Carton in Dickens’ “Tale of Two Cities.” 


Atonement by Proxy. 


The high wind of the preceding two days had been fol- 
lowed by a breathless calm-the evening we approached 
Tagish Post. The black firs stood in motionless ranks 
behind the white parapet at the water’s edge, and above 
the stars twinkled in a perfectly cloudless dome of. regal 
purple. Far off in the darkness we heard the crisp me- 
tallic tread of some one approaching, walking rapidly 
with the rhythm of Kipling’s “And for one the creak of 
snowshoes on the crust.” The man proved to be a 
Tagish Indian, a member of a small but interesting tribe 
who form the connecting link between the coast Indians 
and those of the interior. Some fellow tribesmen of his 
were recently executed in Dawson for the murder of a 
prospector on the McClintock, no great distance from 
Marsh Lake, Their ideas on the subject of retribution, as 
brought out at the trial, were of a primitive kind. Sev- 
eral years before some white men had killed a relative of 
one. of the Indians, and it seemed only natural for them 
to square the score when they got an opportunity to kill 
a white man without particular danger to themselves. 
Three Indians were convicted of the crime and two sen- 
tenced to the death penalty. The third, a boy, was let off 
with a term of imprisonment. The ringleader of the af- 
fair was a smart, intelligent Indian, but he failed to com- 
prehend the equity of the sentence. 

“Me kill one white man, you kill one Indian,” he said. 
“You kill boy. Him no good.” 

From the Indian standpoint this was a fair proposition, 
and no doubt the boy would have thought it all right that 
he should suffer, a propitiating sacrifice for the others, 
but the authorities at Dawson only smiled and the Indian 
was told that the boy instead of being killed was to be 
released after a term of imprisonment. The man looked 
across at the lad, who was standing near by, and, grin- 
ning, remarked, “Him no live six months,” whereupon 
the boy was visibly affected, though he had heard stol- 
idly the proposal that he should be killed instead of the 
older Indians. 

The Indians’ reasoning seems childish and ridiculous, 
but it only proves that all mankind are the victims of 
custom. We submit to many obligations that are only 
less onerous in degree than giving up our lives as atone- 
ment by proxy. The other day a farmer said to me: 

“T don’t know whether you know it or not, but the 
minute you take cows off an old dry pasture and put them 
on your meadows they get unruly and make no end of 
trouble breaking fences. : 

“I think any one can learn sense by studying human 
nature in cows,” he added. “They are contented with a 
little, but when you give them the very best they get 
swelled heads and want to roam all over creation.” 

Human nature as exhibited by Indians is a trifle more 
complex, but it helps us learn sense just the same. 


Frozen Beans and Frozen Noses. 


At Tagish we fell in with McBeth, the dog driver and 
Canadian Government mail carrier, who volunteered to 
give us a lift to Bennett with his team. We also met an 
acquaintance of the previous fall, Mr. Curtis, who asked 
permission to join us for the trip out. Curtis had a way 
of preparing beans for winter expeditions that com- 
mended itself. He would boil a large quantity of beans 
and then freeze them in square chunks of a size sufficient 
for a meal. These were packed in a sack for convenience 
in carrying, and in camp all that was necessary was to 
thaw the portions out in the frying pan with a little 
water, a very few minutes’ time sufficing to put the beans 
in condition for eating. ; 

Curtis and Mac and I left the post early the following 
morning in advance of the dog teams. Mac and I felt 
like men relieved from burdens and we seemed to walk 
on the toes of our moccasins and not in the old flat- 
footed way that we had dragged our sleds for nearly four 
hundred miles. My nose had been slightly chapped by 
the wind on Marsh Lake, and just before starting I 
rubbed it with a little Cuticura salve. By and by Curtis 
noticed this and he stopped and impressively picked up a 
handful of -snow. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. 

“Your nose is frozen,” he replied. “Don’t be alarmed. 
I can restore the circulation in a minute.” _ 

I dodged the handful of snow and explained the mat- 
ter, feeling my nose meanwhile to assure myself that there 
were no hard spots. ( 

All three of us had stopped and were facing each other, 
and the circumstance revealed the somewhat singular fact 
that both Curtis’ nose and Mac’s were actually frozen. 

When I told Curtis the fact, he thought at first I was 
joking, but soon both he and Mac were vigorously. rub- 
bing the imperiled members with snow, and by degrees 
a rosy tinge returned, and finally a few drops of blood 
welled to surface of the abraided skin. , 

Not till then could they feel any sensation in their 
noses, and they were glad to be informed that-the rubbing 
had. gone far enough. 

We traveled that day. until about 2 o'clock, and then 
pulled up and had dinner and went into camp for the 
night. The following afternoon we reached the settle- 
ment of Bennett, we felt once more in touch with 
the outer’world. It requires a course of training to follow 


a dog team: The'pace is a constant jog trot, and a single : 


. 


day of it makes a man who is unused to this kind of travel ° 
very sore and stiff. 
. Approaching Chilcoot, 

At Lake Bennett the sled was left behind, and with our 
few remaining belongings in packs, strapped to our 
backs, Mac and I set out on the final stage of our journey 
to salt water. Feb. 3 was a beautiful light morning at 
Lake Bennett, but the coldest day of the winter, as 
recorded by the police post thermometer. We’ could learn 
nothing of the condition of the pass, and felt a little un- 
easy about crossing on account of the low temperature. 

eAs we crossed the carry between Bennett and Linde- 
mann we noted that a great deal of the scanty timber 
along the trail had been cut, and was being collected at 
various points for purposes of speculation. This meant 
real hardship for the poorer class of miners who were 
making their way to this point with a view of camping 
here till the river opened. One man told us that he had 
to go a long distance to get his fuel, and soon would be 
unable to get any at the rate it was being cut. With 
economy the trunks, roots and branches of one tree 
lasted him a day. The wood is mostly jack pine, which 
does not last long in a stove. 

As we trudged along we thought of the fate of the first 
white man who tried to cross Chilcoot in winter, after 
having journeyed up the river from the mining country. It 
was in 1886, the year of the Forty-Mile excitement. - The 
discovery of coarse gold had drawn to that point more 
men than could be supplied with food another year un- 
less word could be gotten to San Francisco and an extra 
amount sent in by river boat when the Yukon opened. 
Capt. Williams volunteered to carry the message out. He 
traveled up the frozen river to its source,and worn out and 
weakened by starvation, essayed the final stage over the 
divide to the Pacific. Some faithful Indians stayed with 
him, and when at last he sank helpless in the snow they 
put him on a sled and dragged him along. Williams’ 
brave spirit passed away before the goal was reached, but 
the letter which he carried with him went on to its 
destination, and his mission was not in vain. 

We crossed Lake Lindeman on the ice and began 
climbing the steep ascent to Deep Lake. All along the 
trail men were sledding in supplies, but their caches were 
all a long way north of the summit, and they could tell 
nothing of the state of the trail beyond. They united in 
saying that no one had been across for two days, and ‘it 
was the general opinion that the weather was bad on the 
ocean side of the pass. To check the sleds on the steep 
descents the packers bound chains around the runners 
where they would take hold of the snow, but at some of 
the turns wrecks on the rocks below showed the precau- 
tion had not always proved successful. 

As we ascended, the snow steadily grew deeper, and 
before long the tents that were pitched beside the trail 
were often sunk in pits that hid them from view. One of 
the mounted police who happened along told us of a storm 
he had encountered in crossing White Pass the week be- 
fore. Thirty men were cooped up for the night in a small 
wall tent that was so packed there. was scarcely room to 
turn around. One of the occupants of the tent was ill 
with pneumonia, and during the night he died. As soon as 
the fact was discovered the body was rolled outside and 
the dead man’s place taken by one of the living. Our in- 
formant also told us of a barber who had tried to cross 
White Pass to Bennett earlier in the season and who was 
found frozen stiff a short distance from the summit. This 
man had on, besides his trousers, only a slicker coat and 
cotton undershirt. The poor fellow did not realize the 

fact that a few short miles carried him from the com- 
paratively mild climate of Skagway into a country of 
arctic temperatures. 

We passed Deep Lake and crossed Long Lake on the 
ice, and after following a narrow defile through a country 
black and barren beyond description,: came at. last to 
Creater Lake, just below the summit. For the last eight 
miles there had been no firewood on the trail and no 
permanent camps. The whited, treeless landscape called 
to mind photographs of the surface of the moon., There 
was nothing homely or terrestrial about the frosted rock 
clefts, and the gaping crater bowl with its skeleton-white 
broken rim, and the quiet that brooded over the place 
was uncanny. Even the islands in the lake had a char- 
acter all their own, different from anything we had seen. 

On the last steep pitch from the lake to the summit, we 
met a party of men who had just come from Sheep Camp. 
They reported a terrific wind on the ocean side of the 
pass, 


The Summit of Chilcoot, 


Once on the summit we could well believe their words. 
Below us was gray vacancy, and from the flue-like hollow 
of the pass was shot upward with a series of pulsating 
blasts volleys of snow and débris from the. lower levels. 
The huge timber jacks which had just been erected for 
the support of the aerial tramway were plastered on the 
south side with a curiously honeycombed fretwork of 
ice, which made them look more ponderous than ever, 
and the frozen surface at our feet and on either hand was 
grooved and worn as though etched by the sand blast 
process. 

Mac and I turned our backs to the wind, and holding 
on to the life line and sticking our toes into nitches cut in 
the snow we began the descent: They say that to reach 
Sheep Camp from the summit, a distance of four miles, all 
you have to do is step off. In the first half-mile there is a 
drop of 1,100ft., and the angle commonly exceeds .45 
degrees. We could hardly, though, have fallen to Sheep 
Camp against that wind, and before we had gone far we 
decided it would have been much easier to travel up hill 
with it than down hill against it. ' 

Fortunately, however, it decreased for a time as. we 
descended, and not till we had gotten below the Scales, 
where the trail-more nearly approaches the horizontal, did 
we again feel its full force. Here the wind buffeted us 
just as the surf buffets a bather, and at times we were 
lifted from our ‘feet and thrown to’.the ground with 
stunning force. Fast SER okay Paks 

On all sides packers-and workmen:on the line of the 
‘tramway were hurrying-to shelter, atts spectral figures 
‘with only their eyes showing through ‘ 
face masks. -It -was practieally i 
cate with these men on account o 
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common iopaion were moving down toward the refuge at 
the tunber line. pa , : 

When we reached the Seattle House in Sheep Camp aad 
stopped.for rest and refreshment, we found,there the body 
of an Indian woman and her ten-year-old child, who had 
met their death by freezing just below the Scales. They 
belonged to a party of Tagish Indians, and had fallen 
behind the others, and blinded by the snow, had missed 
the trail. Their bodies were found only a few rods from 
the beaten path, in plain sight of the army of packers, and 
only a short time after they had stumbled and fallen in the 
snow for the last time. ‘The woman and child were 
already dead, but the baby, which the woman carried, was 
alive and well, for with the mother instinct she had taken 
off a large portion of her own scanty clothing and wrapped 
that round the baby. q 


On the Coast Once More. 


It was not yet 4 o’clock, and we could have gone through 
to Dyea that night, but Mac and I decided to stop at 
Sheep Camp over night and secure a well-earned rest. In 
the morning we tramped the few remaining miles, and 
found that our actual traveling time from — waters 
of the Yukon to the salt waters of the Pacific was only 
nine hours. We were both in splendid physical condi- 
tion, and instead of suffering from our trip out over the 
ice, had actually profited by the experience. Both.of us 
had gained very considerably in weight. I forget Mac’s 
figures, but for my part-I had jumped from 145lbs. to 165. 
The editor of ForEst AND STREAM, who noted the im- 
provement, said I should advertise Alaska as a health re- 
sort. As a matter of fact, if a man don’t freeze or starve 
to death, he will grow fat in that country in cold weather. 

At Dyea and. Skagway we noticed a great change in 
temperature. There was scarcely any snow on the ground 
and there was no ice in the adjacent waters of Lynn il. 
We were told that the coldest weather to date had been 
ten above zero. The Japan current is, of course, respon- 
sible for this condition of affairs. 

Skagway and Dyea have a serious drawback as winter 
resorts in the high winds that blow almost continuously. 
It is March there the year round, and owing: to this 
fact and the salt air, Mac and I felt just about:as:cold on 
the coast with the thermometer just below the:freezing 
point as we had at any time in the interior. 

A dry cold is never hard to bear, provided one exefcises 
freely and is fairly well clothed. The cold that pene- 
trates to one’s. marrow and makes a man feel: thoroughly 
miserable is only to:be found in a moisture-laden atmos- 
phere, At Seattle one of the reporters who interviewed us 
on landing, and who heard that we had traveled:up the 
Yukon without stove or tent, asked me if I had not suf- 
fered severely from the cold, whereupon I told him that 
T had not suffered so much from the cold the entire time I 
had been in Alaska as I did on the occasion of the Grant 
Day celebration in New York in 1897. 

As a result of the milder temperature on the sea:coast 
the skin on our faces and hands began pealing off, and 
before long we had a new growth, which was lucky, for 
it removed some of the camp-fire burns upon which soap 
and water made no impression. 

At Skagway we saw Baskerville, but personally I failed 
to see Herrington, owing to the fact that a steamer was 
likely to sail at any moment, and I was very anxious to 
get back to civilization with a scheme which, had it. suc- 
ceeded, as it almost did, would have proved of benefit to 
= entire party. Sheriff was wintering at Portland, 

re. 

After I left, McKercher and Baskerville joined forces 
and went into the newly discovered Atlin mining country, 
where they just missed making a rich strike. - Herring- 
ton went through to Dawson. At’ the present time 
Baskerville is the only member of the original party who 
is still in Alaska. The last I heard, he was doing well and 
liked the country. 

Personally, I fully expected to be back in Alaska within 
a ‘month or six weeks of the time of leaving Skagway, and 
I have never ceased to regret that causes beyond my con- 
trol prevented the return. 

One more incident remains to be told, and then I am 
through with these random notes. On our way over the 
three miles of salt water that separate Skagway from 
Dyea, the captain of the tug engaged in ferrying pas- 
sengers across told us that a steamer, the Clara Nevada, 
lay at the next wharf to the one at which he was accus- 
tomed to land, ready to sail for Seattle. I determined to 
catch this vessel if possible, and as soon as the tug had 
made fast at her pier Mac and I started on the run toward 
the other boat, which we could see had steam up and was 
almost ready to’start. 

The rise and fall of the tide at Skagway is considerable, 
and the piers are very long. Several.minutes were taken 
up in reaching the shore and crossing over to the neigh- 

;.boring pier, and just as we gained it we heard the steamer 
_ whistle, and shortly after saw her cast off and steam away 
into the offing. ‘ 

A few seconds more and we would have gained her: 
First-class fares to Seattle were fifty dolars, and had the 
captain of the Clara Nevada seen us he would undoubtedly 
have waited and taken us aboard. 

Naturally I was very much disappointed at missing the 
steamer, but a week later, when I reached Seattle, my 
feelings underwent a change. News had just been received 
that the Clara Nevada had been lost on the passage down 
the coast. Persons living near Burners Bay had heard 
an explosion and seen a fire at sea, and the next day the 
shore was strewn with the wreckage of the doomed 
vessel. Not a soul among the passéngers or crew 
escaped. . I am thankful to the Providence which ‘spared 
me, but when my conscience is particularly acute I some- 
times remember the old couplet: a : 

“God took the good, too good to stay, 
And left the bad, too bad to take away.” 


J. B. Burweam. 


The Tweaty-Second Time. 

Aw Illinois subscriber who, under date of Oct. 27, sends $4.26 
for a new year of Forest anp Striam and an October Woodcroft, 
adds. this postscript: “This is the twenty-second time I have sub- 
scribed for your paper; and it’s alf right. I’m an old sportsman 
myself, but the thing is about played out, and the next best thing 
is to read Forest AnD Stream and make,that do.” >> *% 
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A Glimpse of Porto Rico. 


Like a gem in its deep blue setting lies Porto. Rico, the. 
easternmost and the smallest of the four Great.Antilles. 
lt is a voleanic island ninety-five. miles long and ,thirty- 
five wide, and has an area of 36,668 square miles, er not 
far from that of the Yellowstone National Park. It is 
densely settled with a population chiefly white, and is 
very productive. 

Mr. Robert T. Hill, of the United States Geological 
Survey, recently submitted to the Department of Agri- 
culture a paper on the forest condition of Porto Rico, 
from which much interesting information may be gleaned. 
We learn that practically its whole area is now, or has 
been, devoted to agriculture or stock raising. The prin- 
cipal agricultural products are sugar, coffee and tobacco, 
which are chiefly exported, but besides these there are 
the farms on which are grown the crops which subsist 
the population. 

Although Porto Rico has actually, been almost de- 
forested, this would hardly be auparies by the average 
traveler. The coffee estates and farms have a forested 
appearance, because coffee requires shade, and can only 
be grown either among natural trees or those which 
have been planted. Moreover, as the coffee bush looks 
like underbrush, the coffee estate has the appearance of 
an open forest with much. undergrowth. Sugar and 
tobacco, of course, can only be grown where the forest 
has been entirely cleared off. 

Since coffee and tobacco take a great deal from the 
soil, there are large areas in Porto Rico, formerly de- 
voted to the growth of the staples which will no longer 
produce them, and which have grown up to grass. Such 
areas are.often occupied by farms devoted to cattle raising, 
of which there are many engaged exclusively in this in- 
dustry. In all there are 26,650 farms in Porto Rico, or 
nearly. 7.4 to the square mile. 

Notwithstanding what has been said, there are certain 
small areas of forest in Porto Rico, though these have 
no great export value, although they are of the greatest 
importance to the inhabitants of the island. The large 
trees are, most of them, hard, heavy woods, which are 
used in construction and for other purposes. Some of 
them would make beautiful cabinet woods. 

There are many species of palm upon the island, and 
as these trees are perhaps the most used by the natives of 
all the forest products, it is necessary to mention them. 
Combined in them are sustenance, clothing and utensils 
for the natives of the tropics. In Porto Rico the leaf of 
the palm is largely used for thatch and sheathing of the 
houses of the poor, and its broad leaves for washtubs and 
other domestic utensils. 

The Palma Moriche (Cocos mauritia) grows in damp, 
matshy soil from sea level to an altitude of 834ft. In 
this palm the Guarannos Indians, who inhabit islands in 
the mouths of the: Orinoco, find all that is necessary for 
food, drink and clothing; for building their houses and 
furnishing them; for making their boats, ropes and sails 
for their navigation, and apparatus for fishing and hunt- 
ing. Concerning the uses of the Moriche or Sago palm, 
it has been said that “when the heat of summer has 
parched everything about this tree, travelers find at its 
roots water always cool, which escapes from subterranean 
veins. The most tender part of its fruit center serves as a 
garden vegetable to the natives, and from its young shoots 
they draw the cords which form their fish nets and from 
which they weave their hammocks. It is a refreshing 
nourishment before its fruit is matured, and when:ripe 
it makes oil. soap and pastes. which are sweetened with 
honey. With the dry leaves of this plant the Indians cover 
their huts, from its sprouts they manufacture mats, 
blankets, hats and sails for their vessels. The trunk con- 
tains in its upper portion a sweet juice, from which a kind 
of wine is produced. From the trunk, boards and some- 
times small boats are made. A natural texture which 
covers the cluster of fruit before it matures serves as 
caps for men and as skirts for married women. The palm, 
which. does. not bear fruit, furnishes a mealy pith, which 
is called yuruma, used for making bread and also pottage 
or soup. A thick, white worm is found in the rotten 
medulla, which is eaten and considered a great del- 
icacy. 

The yagua, or cabbage palm, grows on the plains and in 
the forests. It is very useful for covering houses, is tall, 
of ash color, and has the figure of a well-formed column ; 
its pedestal is perfect, the trunk being larger in the middle 
and tapering to the point where the leaves appear and 
form a cornice, from which springs another column no 
less perfect, about 7ft. high and 24ft. in circumference, of 
an emerald-green color, smooth and lustrous. The upper 
column of the yagua palm is denuded of its bark every 
month, and this is called hoja de jagua (lamina or leaf 
of the yagua). The bark is flexible, very durable. and 
seryes to cover houses and divide their interiors, to make 
chests.antl boxes for storing clothing and for transporting 
rice and coffee. On a journey the leaves are taken as a 
protection from heavy rains, and they serve many other 
uses, 

The palm most highly prized by the Porto Ricans is 
called the “Palma de gravia” (or grana?), the “Royal 
palm.” Growing to 10oft. or more, its slender trunk is 
crowned near its summit by leaves. A great shoot, deli- 
cate and pointed, from 10 to 12ft. in length, constitutes 
thie upper end of the trunk. At the base of this terminal 
portion a fruit cluster from three to four hands in 
length, divided into different branchlets, grows out about 
once a month. This cluster is full of a green, olive-shaped 
fruit, larger than the filbert. the interior nut being covered 
with a green substance. This fruit of the royal palm is 
very useful in fattening swine, which is the omy use made 
of it. In the other islands they extract an oil from this 
fruit which is very good for lights and other uses. The 
central part (the heart) of this palm is cooked and eaten 
like cabbage, and is sometimes prepared as a salad. The 
Indians call it the “pira” (pile or pyre). In Porto Rico 
it is rarely used. although it has an agreeable taste. 

The palms called “coyures” are taller even than the 
toyal-palms ; the fruit grows in clusters, but is smaller, and 
the hard, round nuts, much like the above, serve as food 
get rene ee eg ay gel 
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from. which grow thick fibers. These reach to the 
portier; of the palm and form the stem through which 
sap pesses.. The negroes extract from this palm’a 
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liquid which is very and healthful: It is used 
as a specific in cases of fever. 

The palm called “corozo” (oil palm) is very common. 
Its tall trunk is entirely covered with sharp thorns three 
fingers in length. At the top it is crowned by very long 
fronds, Its fruit is in small clusters, composed of nuts as 
large as_eggs, whose yellow covering is very hard and 
bursts when ripe. The inner nut is white, divided into 
three parts, less solid than the outer shell, Its taste is 
agreeable, but it sours in a short time. In Porto Rico the 
corozo serves as food for swine, but foreigners extract 
from its.nuts an oil which is medicinal, and useful for 
many purposes. — . 

The coco palm is found in great numbers on the plains 
and coasts, and is a profitable plant for cultivation. The 
external sheath of the cocoanut is composed of a multi- 
tude of fibers which form a nap of a reddish color, which 
is excellent for calking boats, as it resists water better 
than tow, and endures longer. The Indians make a 
cordage from this fiber, and sails for their boats, and in 
the dockyards of Guayaquil, Ecuador, they use no other 
calking material in repairing vessels. Beneath this ex- 
terior fibrous covering is another, the color of chestnuts, 
which is very hard, and, although elastic, is easily broken. 
A. fine oil is made from the meat of the cocoanut, which 
is used for lighting and cooking. The Indians make an 
intoxicating drink from the sap of the cocoanut tree, which 
at first has a bitter-sweet taste, afterward becoming sour. 
In Porto Rico the nuts are utilized by drinking the water 
from them when young, by making sweetmeats from the 
meat, and by manufacturing drinking cups and other 
utensils from the outside shell. From the trunks of the 
trees the best palm boards are made for houses, be- 
cause of their resistance to the inclemencies of the weather. 
There are masses of fiber at the base of the leaves, which 
appear like bunches of tow or bast. These are the fibrous 
remains of dried leaves which have lost their flesh 
portion, and appear like pieces of cloth woven from thic 
tow. This is used for filtering and sifting. 

Hardly secondary to the palms in point of usefulness is 
the bamboo cane. This beautiful plant may be seen every- 
where, growing in graceful, feathery clumps. Its stem 
is used for fénce posts, telegraph posts and construction of 
the huts of the peasant. The individual joints are also 
used for utensils, flower pots, and for propagating the 
cocoanut * seed. 

Among the most useful of the plants found is the 
“emajagua,’ or ‘“majagua.” This is a small tree, or 
rather a shrub, from the short trunk of which sprout forth 
many long, straight twigs. From the fiber of these twigs 
ropes are made for all uses, especially for the rigging of 
native boats. Formerly this was the only cordage em- 
ployed for the latter purpose, as it is very pm «5 al- 
though rough and difficult to handle. 

No less useful and common is another small tree known 
as the higuereta (Racinus communis Linn.), also called the 
Palma-Christi, which abounds on the coast. This tree 
is smaller than the last mentioned and has many knotty 
and twisted twigs, the leaves being divided into five lobes. 
It produces a bunch of berries similar to the coffee, which, 
when boiled, yields very clear oil. This serves as an 
illuminating oil, giving a clear light without odor and 
without smoke. It is also much used as a purgative, as a 
remedy for fevers, and the Indians apply the leaves for 
relief from headache. Only the negroes make any use of 
it in Porto Rico. In some gardens of Europe this plant 
is cultivated as an ornament. 

The tamarind is found in the plains and in the forests. 
It grows equally well on the warm coasts and in the 
cool mountains. The tree is very large and spreading. 
Its trunk reaches 1oft. in circumference. The wood is 
hard and red in color. The fruit has a pleasant taste, 
neither sweet nor sour. Diluted with water, it forms a 
delicate and wholesome beverage like that of the lemon. 

~ and is considered by some even more agreeable. Sweet- 
meats are made of the fruit; also remedies for fevers, 
vicious humors, scurvy, etc. 

Porto Rico is especially well adapted to the growth of 
citrous fruits. The wild or Seville orange in the country 
is an indigenous tree, which would prove a source of con- 
siderable revenue if properly appreciated by the makers of 
jam and marmalades. OF the cultivated oranges there 
are two principal kinds which the people call “‘naranjos” 
and “chinos.” The former term is applied to oranges in 
general, and the latter to an especially fine and sweet 
variety. No attempt has been made to cultivate the orange 
as an exuort product. Such trees as exist are the result of 
casual planting for shade, ornamental and family use, just 
as an American may set out an occasional peach tree in 
his yard. The art of orange culture as practiced in 
Florida and California is unknown. When one considers 
the perfection and abundance of the Porto Rican orange 
and the demand for that fruit in this country, it is 
obvious that its culture offers a most profitable opening 
to the American investor. Limes, lemons, grape fruit, 
shadduck, tangerincs and other varieties of the citrous 
family can be cultivated with profit. 

Although the banana is not properly a tree, still it is 
the most useful and the most cultivated fruit of the 
island, constituting the staple food of the inhabitants, 
especially the working classes. One is hardly ever out 
of sight of these plants, as they are grown around every 
hut and upon all the estates. They grow to a height of 
from 12 to 15ft., and their trunk is a large roll of leaves 
in sheathlike form, one within another, having neither 
wood nor bark. The leaves are green, smooth, lustrous 
and beautiful. Each stalk of the banana plant yields one 
bunch of fruit; this contains from 80 to 100 or more 
bananas. When the fruit is cut the plant is also~cut. 

“although it is renewed from the foot stalk three or four 
times, each shoot producing its bunch of fruit each 
year. 

The species of banana called platanos or hortones are 
the most common and useful. When green and roasted 
they serve as bread; when ripe they are eaten raw, fried 
in butter, prepared in the Spanish dish called the olla- 
podrida, and baked. A very strong vinegar is also made 
from them. There are several other varieties of banana 
cc“ »” . 2 »” “cambures,” “. lominicos” and 
others i i 
houses 
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rich, humid soil, and require no other cultivation than to 
be freed from the weeds reading a. mipeey: 
Notwithstanding the abundance of the banana in Porto 
Rico, no fruit is grown of the variety for ex- 
port to our banana merchants. This is due to the fact 
that large and perfect bunches are required for this 


- purpose, which the natives have never taken the trouble 


to produce. : 

Coffee is cultivated with great ease in all parts of the 
island, although in greater abundance and of better 
quality in some parts than in others. It grows rapidly 
and begins to yield in three years. The stem grows to 
a height of from 9 to 1oft., and is ordinarily from 4 to 6in. 
in diameter, the bark being whitish and smooth, the 
branches delicate and long, and the leaves, arranged in 
pairs, are always green, bright and smooth, without odor, 
and with no special taste. The flowers resemble the 
jessamine, and are fragrant. The fruit is somewhat like 
the cherry. This is gathered by hand, the exterior pulp 
removed, leaving a thin scale around, the seed, which is 
taken off in water troughs or by pounding in wooden 
mortars. 

The coffee of Porto Rico is highly appreciated for its 
flavor by foreigners, who mix it with the Asiatic and 
South American products. For this reason it is pre- 
ferred to’that of the other islands, and is much sought 
after. The production is considerable, with the prospect 
of rapidly increasing under the change of government. 

Traces of the former culture of the cacao plant, the 
cultivation of which has been almost entirely abandoned, 
is still found in many places. It is now cultivated-only as 
a curiosity, and in so limited a quantity that it scarcely 
supplies the demand. It begins to bear fruit three or 
more years after planting, according to the quality of the 
soil in which it grows. The branches are bent toward the 
earth, and need only be cleaned from the weeds in their 
immediate vicinity. They require much irrigation and 
warmth. 

The yucca (manioc), which is commonly cultivated 
throughout the island, is a small tree, from 7 to 8ft. in 
height and from 3 to 4in. in diameter. Its bark is reddish, 
its branches are crooked and knotty, its leaves dark green 
and cut like the fingers of the hand, and its flowers are 
yellowish and drooping. The roots of the yucca, which 
the negroes call magnoc and the Portuguese call mandioca, 
are grated and pressed to extract the juice, which is a 
virulent poison. From the grated root, which is like 
sawdust, the cassava bread is made and baked in a slow 
fire. The poisonous juice after boiling loses its bad 
qualities and is used as a flavor or sauce in serving fish. 

The Antilles are comparatively free from harmful ani- 
mals and poisonous plants, but there are a few species of 
the latter with which the traveler should become 
acquainted in order to avoid .unpleasant consequences. 
Three of these are alleged to be especially injurious—the 
guao tree, the manchineel bush and a small herb called 
the tibey. 

The tree called guao (Comocladia), called by the Mexi- 
cans teilathiam, although useful for the juice extracted, is 
poisonous; it is alleged that it benumbs the person who 
rests under its shade and causes the hair of animals to fall 
off which rub against its trunk. It inflames for some days 
the hands and eyes of carpenters who work it. It is em- 
ployed for making beds, because it drives away the chinch 
(or bed) bug, and its juice kills the wood borer which 
grows in articles made of wood. 

The alleged effects of the guao tree upon man and . 
animal have just been related, but more serious still are 
said to be the results of resting in the shade of the man- 
zanillo or manchineel. This tree spreads throughout ‘the 
seacoasts and river banks, is covered with regular leaves, 
its stem almost 2ft. in circumference, its bark smooth and 
delicate, the flowers rose tinted; it is loaded with small 
applelike fruit of a pleasant appearance and odor; the 
leaves resemble those of the pear tree; the entire tree is 
full of a milky juice, which exudes in the heat of the 
sun. According to current belief, as frequently related 
to the writer, the incautious traveler, attracted by the 
beautiful appearance of the manzanillo, re Ss in its 
shade, soon finds himself poisoned, and if the lacteal 
substance falls upon him from the leaves, or if he touches 
the leaves, he suffers as from an application of some 
blistering substance, It is also said that a fish which eats 
the fruit becomes infected, the gills becoming yellow and 
black, and one who eats the fish in this state is said to 
fall into a profound lethargy, with a general relaxation of 
alll the limbs, according to the quantity of fish he has 
eaten. This effect, according to popular belief, continues 
twenty-four hours, and frequently results in death. 
use of brandy or other spirituous liquors or the drinking 
of sea water is considered beneficial as an antidote. 

A small herb called the tibey, the flower of which re- 
sembles the lobelia, grows in the meadows and pastures 
of the island. Its poison is said to be so active that a 
horse or other animal eating of it dies in a short time. 
The natural instinct of the animal teaches it to avoid this 
dangerous plant as soon as the odor reaches him. 

The cowhage abounds upon the limestone soils of Porto 
Rico. This is a tropical climbing plant, with beanlike 
pods, very much resembling huge brown caterpillars. 
They are covered with a multitude of fine poisonous hairs, 
oe. when disturbed, irritate the skin like the sting of 
nettles. 


*Oviedo says “that the banana was to the island of 
San Domingo from the Gran-Canaria in 1516 by ge = i 
Tomas de Barlanga, of the Order of Predicadores, 
there they have been conveyed fo the other islands 
Continent, and that they originated in India, where they 
musas.” 


Eight Years of Satisfaction. 

Cuertton, Va., Nov. 12, 1899.—Forest and Stream Publishi 
Co.: Inclosed please find check for $7.50 to insert 
this year. Your paper has done me more good than 
advertisements that I ever had. For eight years we 
tised with you, and the trade your paper brought 
ago, when our firm was Cobb & Spady, comes 
regularly as the seasons come around: 

(He must have been satisfied, to have adve 
and they must have been satisfied, to have gone 
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- Gata Gistory 
Facts and Myths. 


East WAREHAM, Mass., Nov. 6.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In reading over “Beneath the Salt Sea Waves” 
I find 'I may give a impression where I say “All 
of this string of pouches is produced inside the winkle’s 
body and can be withdrawn by a pull.” That is true in a 
sense, but it is not all produced like an or fcetus 
before any part is extruded; the winkle buries f and 
begins at the bottom to deposit her anchorage, and works 
gradually up and off, producing the string by degrees; and 
at no time will there be more than three or four sections 
in her body. This can be pulled out, as written, 

Following my article is the “Horn Snake” by the 
always interesting Coahoma. So many times we are 
just on the point of discovering a true myth. I was once 
told that a man of my acquaintance had dug swallows 
out of the mud. I went to see him, and I think my 
interview was reported in Forest AND STREAM a good 
many years ago. I supposed (?), of course, that he was 
clearing out a ditch in the spring and had dug up a 
colony of hibernating birds, but it was not that way. He 
had seen a flock of swallows flying over the mill pond 
in the late fall. They had disappeared as if by magic, i. e., 
“had dived into the water.” Next spring the pond was 
drawn off, and he saw some hogs rooting among the 
stumps and lumps that characterize the bottoms of arti- 
ficial ponds, and found dead birds that the swine were 
eating—Hine ille lachryme. 

Once in my life I met a man who had seen a stone just 
after it had been split, thereby releasing a toad that had 
been imprisoned for countless centuries. He saw the 
impressions made ,by the toad, and I tried to find what 
became of that interesting reptile. He could only tell 
what he had seen—and he had not seen the ‘toad. 

I saw on exhibition in Tacoma a slab of stone which 
had been split to show the petrified remains of a fish about 
8 inches long and very perch-like in its general appear- 
ance. Several were shown, and they came from the Bad 
Lands country, I think. 

How many have heard the common black snake make 
his tail buzz? He can do it, and it is loud enough to 
attract one’s attention for several yards. 

Why is it+a small green snake common to Massachu- 
setts cannot run on a carpet? I took one into my house 
years ago for the baby to play with, and it could only 
wiggle on the carpet; on the ground it was all right. 
After the little girl was tired of her new pet we let it 





go. 

Once while fishing I caught a very small bullhead. 
The bushes were so thick I could not swing him up 
enough to get him out without some maneuvering, the 
fish meanwhile flopping round on the edge of the stream. 
When I did get a lift on him I brought up a striped snake 
also, which was trying to swallow my prize. 

Wa tter B. Savary. 


“A Country Road.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: . 

In: publishing such a charming picture as that which 
appeared in your last issue, and which you call a “Coun- 
try Road,” you have done us all a favor such as even 
FoREST AND STREAM rarely does. 

There must be many a man whose heart was filled 
with sympathetic emotion when he looked at this bit of 
nature in black and white, and many in whom reminis- 
cences of kindred scenes were called up by your print. 
And there may be those among your readers who will 
care to hear the experiences of others, and to them the 
writer offers this account of what happened to him one 
fine October day in 1898, and which has always seemed as 
noteworthy as it was unusual. 

Of all thoughts connected with Bar Harbor that of 
seeing large game is perhaps most foreign to the aver- 
age “tourist” who goes there to cool off in the sultry 
dog days and whose chief idea of the place is compli- 
cated by dinners and balls, by golf and by dancing, and 
who little dreams that there is another and entirely dif- 
ferent world of life and sense and spirit for those who, 
making their happy summer homes there, linger on till 
chilling winds of autumn redden the trees and send away 
the birds of fine plumage to other more congenial climes. 

But wait till those winds do come and then you know 
the island at its best, when with an atmosphere full of 
ozone you wake in the bright sunlight to find all physical 
labor a delight, and with a longing to fight. the north- 
west wind as it flings itself See. on you when, fast bro- 
ken, you tempt the outer air. n such a day start on 
your bicycle and take the road to Somerville, ready and 
eager for the windy fight which in other places would 
surely discourage all but the most professional 
“scorcher.” Grind away at your pedals, westward, ho! 
Take easily the big hills on the road (once, christened by 
an aggravated lady the Himalayas), climb them afoot or 
awhedl te best suits your wind and muscle, knowing that 
when once you have reached that haven for cyclists, Mc- 
Farland’s, three miles out of town, there are no more 
weary struggles for many miles, and that you have noth- 
ing Welere you but down grades and easy levels, and 
naught to keep you back but the headlong wind plunging 
and tearing at you as you fight your way toward the land 
where it lives. Keep on thus with me till we get to 
the “Norway” turn, but drop behind me then, if you 
please, for I want to go on silently and alone for another 
mile westward till I come to a stretch of road where the 
woods are thick and where no houses of men disturb the 
unbroken wilderness ok So Sargent’s Moun- 
tain; for there it was on that bright October day the wri- 
ter saw what he fears he may never have the happiness to 
see a re but. which he heartily wishes some one else 
may be enough to gaze at. “ 

Torsogh the thick woods the narrow road (every inch 

i the writer 
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up a 
now forwm, but always a best gz for wheelo:on the 
island, till you reach a point : 


be formed the swift bicycle turned the smallest little curve 
and shut out the sight, only to bring it back a moment 


‘later, when vision told that at least the unusual appear- 


ance was caused by animals of some sort—cows, thought 
the writer; now lost again, now seen for a moment till 
the way straightens, and there, less than 100 yards off, 
walked out into the road from the side where they had 
been browsing, with eyes intent and ears straining to 
catch the least sound, with nostrils vainly trying to snuff 
the scent blown far behind the rider and his wheel, a 
spiendid buck in his best, and close beside him a beauti- 
ful doe; and there they stood through the lapse of time 
that the wheel consumed in taking itself and its burden 
so close to them that it almost seemed as if one could 
“catch them with their hands,” and then, curiosity satis- 
fied, and.caution, but not alarm, aroused, they turned 
and trotted down the road a rod or two and then crashed 
into the sheltering woods. 

Was not that a pretty sight to see so near a watering 
place? And is it not a pleasant thought that deer still 
linger close to balls and golf clubs and dipner dances? 
Not preserved or tame deer, but Cervus himself in all his 
natural ways, in his own chosen home, where he and his 
forbears have passed their successive generations. And 
is it not a still more pleasant thought to realize that, 
thanks to the sound wisdom of the Game Commissioners 
and to the good sense of the island community, these deer 
at least are forever safe from .30-30s and that men are not 
among the wild animals whom they must learn to dread? 

QUILIBET. 


An Australian Pigeon Post. 


PERHAPS no other member of the feathered community 
has won so much fame for such extraordinary instinct, 
amounting almost to intelligence, as the homing pigeon. 
Only those who have participated in the hobby of homing 
can fully realize the fascination it possesses, and the ever- 
increasing interest that surrounds the birds. There is 
something noble about the appearance of the broad- 
chested, bright-eyed messenger of the air, as he skims 
through space, with scarcely a perceptible movement of 
his pinions, and alights at the entrance to the home he 
loves so well, after having flown hundreds of miles, look- 
ing as fresh as he would after a morning flutter around 
the loft. It is pleasant to note the intense satisfaction 
when he gets inside among his mates. Every feature of 
the sport is full of interest, and there is no better illus- 
tration of the fancier’s enthusiasm than to watch him 
sky-gazing for hours at a time, starting up at the sight of 
every flying creature in the hope that it may, when closer, 
develop into the bird he is so anxiously waiting for. 

The purposes for which the homer has been utilized are 
numerous. Before the electric telegraph connected so 
many country districts with the centers of population, the 
birds were used all over Europe for conveying news, and 
even now some English sporting papers maintain large 
lofts of homers for carrying results of, racing events from 
outlying places. Extensive experiments have been tried in 
order to test the capacity of the homing pigeon as a 
medium for conveying naval and military dispatches in 
time of war, and the results in many instances have been 
highly satisfactory. But of all the accomplishments 
credited to the homer, probably none has been of such 
practical benefit as that of a number of birds of the Great 
Barrier Island Pigeongram Agency. These creatures are 
trained to carry messages to and from the Great Barrier 
Island and Auckland, New Zealand, and the system has 
expanded so much that it has now become a very im- 
portant means of intercourse between the inhabitants of 
the island and their friends and business connections in 
the city. At the time of the wreck of the steamer Waira- 
rapa* on the Great Barrier Island, it was four days be- 
fore news of the calamity reached the capital, and this 
fact gave rise to the pigeongram system. At first but a 
few birds were available for the purpose, but in 1896, with 
the increasing population on the island, it was found 
necessary to reinforce the feathered army, and at the 
present time large numbers of messages are daily sent 
from the island to the metropolis, and vice versa, by this 
means. In the first place, 2s. per message was charged 
from the island to the city, and when a team of birds had 
been trained to fly from Auckland to the island, messages 
were sent at a cost of Is., and the messages to the city were 
reduced to 6d. each. The reason of the extra expense 
from Auckland to the island is the difficulty experienced 
in getting birds to leave the city on their journey across 
the water. No messages for the island are sent from the 
city after 10 A. M., as the island is often enveloped in a 
fog after that hour. Some idea of the dispatch with which 
the birds deliver their messages may be gained from the 
fact that they average (bad weather and head winds taken 
into consideration) from sixty-five to seventy minutes, 
which journey is about fifty-seven miles. One bird will 
carry as many as four messages at a time. 

The New Zealand Graphic gives the following informa- 
tion on the subject: 

The messages are written on tissue paper (quarto size) 
with carbon leaf, the tissue paper being perforated down 
each side, and on being folded is sealed with the pigeon- 

ram stamp, which secures the privacy of the message. 

he messages are then wrapped round the pigeon’s leg 
and covered with a water-proof legging. This protects 
it from wet in case of bad weather, or from the bird peck- 
ing it off during transit. To open the message the re- 
ceiver cuts through the perforation. There are just 100 
birds engaged in the service. At both termini the usual 
trap for homers is used, on entering which the wires 
fall back and strike an alarm. This notifies an attendant, 
who removes’ the messages, and the bird is permitted to 
enter the main loft. 

As an evidence of the appreciation of the service the 
agency has been subsidized by’a steamship company, by 
mining companies working at the island and also by 
merchants in Auckland. F. T. 

Victoria, Australia. 





*A ship of about 3,000 tons. ‘Nearly all the passengers were lost.’ 
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Pigeon History in New York. 


PoucHxeepsiz, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
There has been no flight of pigeons in this part of the 
State for over twenty years, the last being in Ulster 
county in the town of Hatackbargtt, in the early seventies. 

In the forties these birds were quite abundant in this 
country in the fall, and I know of their being taken with 
net sin quite large quantities, but they were ‘never killed 
with use of a cannon. 

The last flight of pigeons in this county that I ever 
heard of came in the spring, and they nested in Missouri, 
then came to Michigan and nested again, and finally nested 
in the month of June in the Catskills, and the last time 
I ever knew of their nesting was in the early seventies 
between the Willewemoc Club house and the Beaverkill 
in the month of June, while I was at the lodge, and I 
never knew or heard of their nesting in this county, nor 
have I ever known of any being taken with nets since 
1850, and I have never seen or heard of a flock of pigeons 
of any Size in this county for over forty years. 

J. S. Van CLeer. 


How Bats Catch Insects. 


In the October number of the Zoologist is found a very 
interesting paper by Mr. C. Odham on the method by 
which bats secure their prey. It appears that when 
walking these animals carry the tail curved downward 
and forward, so that the membrane which connects it 
with the hing legs forms a sort of pouch or bag. If the 
bat meets with a large insect, it quickly seizes the creature, 
and resting on its folded wings, brings its feet forward, 
and then bending its neck and thrusting its head beneath 
its body pushes the insect into the pouch. When once in 
the pouch the insect rarely escapes, although it may 
struggle violently. Subsequently.the insect is taken from 
the pouch in the same way and devoured. It is assumed 
that the same mode of capture is employed when the bat 
is on the wing, and the observations of a correspondent of 
the author confirm this. 


Passenger Pigeons Seen. 


PARKERSBURG, W. Va., Nov. 7.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Wm. M. Paden, M. D., F. M. Kiser and I were 
east of town quail shooting on the morning of the 4th 
inst., when our attention was drawn to three long, drag- 
shaped lines of birds flying south, which we soon made 
out to be passenger pigeons. We estimated them at 700 
or 1,000 birds, and were close enough to be positive re- 
garding their identity. Any other sportsman noticing 
pigeons will please report through the Forest AND 
STREAM. CCL. ak 


The Linnaean Society of New York. 


A REGULAR meeting of the Society will be held in the 
American Museum of Natural History on Tuesday even- 
ing, Nov. 28, at 8 o'clock. 

Nov. 28. William Dutcher.—“Home Life of Birds 
Through a Camera.” Illustrated with lantern.slides. 

William P. Lemmon.—“Notes on the Taking of a Duck 
Hawk’s Nest on the Palisades.” Illustrated by a series of 
photographs. 

WALTER W. GRANGER, Sec’y. 

American Museum or Naturat History. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Cows and: Licenses. 


Provipence, R. I.—Editor Forest and Stream: Jere- 
miah Shea, of North Providence, was accompanied to 
the District Court last Monday morning. -He had been 
caught hunting rabbits with a ferret, by Game Warden 
Nicholas F. Reiner, and it was on a private complaint 
of the warden that Shea was brought into court. To 
Tudge Sweetland he admitted his guilt, and was fined $5 
and costs. He settled. 

On Saturday last a party comprising W. H. Cole and 
A. H. Cole, of this city; Charles T. Chase and wife, 
E. E. Dodge and wife, J. J. Arnold, E. W. Brown and 
William Pratt, of Saylesville, and H. D. Jourden and 
Miss Nellie Wood, oi Grafton, Mass., returned from 
their annual trip to camp on the Macwahol River, Aroos- 
took county, Me., after two weeks’ absense. Three deer 
were shot by the party. A. H. Cole secured two and 
E. E. Dodge one. Mr. Chase shot a very handsome 
fox. The very dry and warm weather was unfavorable 
to securing more large game. 

The members, of the Camp Comfort Club, of Central 
Falls, who have been in Maine for the last fortnight, 
furnished the papers with material for long stories dur- 
ing the past wane There is a law in Maine prohibiting 
the transportation of game out of the State unless the 
ame is accompanied by the owner. The officers at 

angor found a quantity of deer and moose marked 
for Pawtucket, and as there was no one on the train 
to claim ownership it was held up. This fact was sent 
out in the press dispatches, and a big seizure was chron- 
icled. The members of the party had separated and had 
agreed to meet in Bangor. The game had been sent by 
express, and the members of the club followed later. 
The game was marked for Pawtucket, and there was 
nothing else. for the wardens to do but seize it. When 
the. party. arrived at Bangor there was no_ further 
trouble. They were well known by the game wardens, 
and they continued on their way with the fruits of the 
chase. The members of the club are too well known in 
this vicinity for any one to suspect that they had been 
trying to. evade the game laws. . 

character of the hunters of a vicinity is established 
by ‘the conduct of the meanest man in that vicinity 
who ies a gun. It-does not matter how many good 
men into. the. woods to hunt, if there is one who com- 
mits: edations the entire class of hunters has to 
suffer. is is the reason why so many hurters find 
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their. pri bridged and why so many farms are 
.. It was not many years ago that the 
were allowed to roam unrestrained wherever 
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. erable distarice away, and observed it to 


they pleased, aud were kiridly received by’ the farmers. 
All is changed now. . The wan witht a gun -is- looked 
upon with about as much fear.as a highway robber, and 
well he might be. < 

At first the farmers had little to complain of at the 
hands of the hunters. Sometimes a careless man would 
fail to replace the bars of the pasture after passing 
through, and. the cows would wander off, or perhaps 
in his unthoughtful moments he would pull down a 
stone wall in his endéavor to dig out a rabbit. Occa- 
stenally some wild youth having become disgusted at 
his success as a marksman with a partridge as a flying 
mark, would send a charge of shot into a barnyard biddy. 
These little misdemeanors have nettled the farmer until 
he has declared that he would allow no one to hunt on 
his land without a permit, and as a result the number 
of posted farms has increased rapidly and the hunter who 
has behaved himself finds many of his favorite haunts 
closed to him forever. 

Having stopped hunting on their land, the farmers 
thought that their troubles would cease, but now a new 
element of danger has asserted itself. Men with guns 
walk along the highway, and for want of something bet- 
ter to shoot at fire into the herd of cows. At Limerock 
during the past week a young bull was killed in one pas- 
ture and a cow was so severely shot that it died from 
the wounds after suffering several days. In Attleboro, 
just over the Pawtucket line, another cow was shot 
while standing in the dooryard. With their property 
thus destroyed, one can hardly expect the farmers to 
welcome them to hunt on their property. They are not 
safe, it seems, on their own land, for in several instances 
three or four men, armed with guns, have driven into a 
yard and loaded vegetables and fruit into their wagons. 
In Lincoln these depredations have been so flagrant 
that the farmers are to petition the Town Council -for 
protection. 

It would seem that there are so many men at large with 
guns, and that so much damage has been caused, that 
the suggestion offered by Senator Freeman, of Central 
Falls, at a hearing before the Legisiawre last year in 
regard to the game laws, that every man who carries 
a gun should be required to take out a license, would 
have to be adopted. Such a license is now required in 
several States, but in these States the money received is 
devoted to replenishing the game supply. In this State 
it would have to be adopetd for the protection of the 
farmers, and they need protection when such acts of 
vandalism are committed as have been done during the 

ast week. The law-abiding sportsman must suffer 
or the wrongdoings of the irresponsible handlers of 
guns. 

The first arrest in years under the law that prohibits 
hunting with ferrets was made last week, and the man 
caught was fined for having a ferret in his possession, 
there being no direct evidence that he had hynted with 
it. The rigid enforcement of the game laws under the 
new system will meet with the hearty approval of all 
sportsmen, and it should meet with liberal contributions 
for the promoting of this work. The State makes no 
appropriation therefor, and what work is done must be 
paid for by private subscriptions. W. H. M. 


East Rockaway, L. I., Nov. 13.—The pot-hunters have 
been more numerous and aggressive this year than ever 
before. There is little or no game to furnish an excuse 
for roaming over the fields, but they have actually come 
out from the city in droves. Men husking corn in fields 
have been peppered with bird shot and cattle have been 
stampeded. Bucks, chickens and pigeons have suffered 
severely. In many cases flocks of pigeons kept by farm- 
ers have been nearly all killed. There should be a pro- 
vision in the game laws providing a heavy petialty for the 
willful shooting of domestic animals and fowls. 


o ™ ° 
In Rangeley Deer Woods.) . 

e <2 a 

RicHarpson Lakes, Me., Nov. 4.—The season is now 
becoming wintry, with slight snow flurries and strong gales 
from the northwest, The lakes are very low, owing to 
the absence of heavy rains and the drawing off of large 
quantities of water for the Androscoggin River to supply 
the manufacturing mills at Lewiston. But an abundance 
of water still remains for the latter purpose, and probably 
not half of the available water has been drawn off from 
the Rangeley waters, owing to the admirable system of 
catcliiment dams which have been constructed. - The aver- 
age drawing down from the high water levels may be 
computed at 8 or 9 feet, with a possibility probably of an 
ability to draw nearly as much more in case of neces- 
sity. 5 

The open season for deer killing has now been on since 
Oct. 1, although a large number of deer have not been 
obtained in this locality, despite quite a sprinkling of 
hunters. In September we had five special licenses, at 
$6 each, and obtained but two deer. Since Oct. 1—the 
open season—our number of hunters has been three, and 
we have killed but one deer. ae 

About two weeks ago we observed an animal swimming 
in the water about a quarter of a mile from shore. Man- 
ning a boat, we soon overtook it and found it was a year- 
ling doe, which, after some exciting work, as the deer 
was very active, we succeeded in capturing alive, and 
brouhgt it ashore. We confined it in an inclosure and 
supplied .it with boughs to browse upon, and some boiled 
potatoes and oats, which it fed from during the first nigh’ 
and fed regularly until yesterday, when we let it go back 
to the woods. It was very shy at first, but rapidly: be- 
came tame, and when we let it go it seeemed loath to 
leave its pen, commencing to feed near as soon as lib- 
erated, and allowed us to approach quite near, but grad- 
ually worked its way into the forest and finally disap- 
peared from view. b 

One of our party had a curious experience two or three 
years in this locality. He shot at a buck-a consid- 
fall, and when 
approaching discovered that in falling the buck had im- 
bedded its forns in the ground and at the same time had 
thrust the front part of its head 


a shelving rock, 
from which it was impossible to withdraw it, although 


the buck was not fatally wounded, having been struck in 
the shoulder, where the bullet remained, without passing 
through or breaking the bones. The of the 
deer to disentangle himself were immense, without 





as 


deer’s head was so firmly fastened beneath the rock and 
so held by its horns, that after its death it was so difficult 
to remove it that it could only be accomplished by dig- 
ging out the horns. That the deer could never have lib- 
erated itself was quite apparent. b 

Several years ago, in January, while coming up the 
lake on the ice to camp, we observed something on the 
ice about a mile ahead, which we thought might be a 
broken boughs, as they often blow out on the ice when 
it is clear. As we came nearer we observed it had some 


, movement, and upon a near approach we discerned it to 


be a large buck, stranded by his inability to stand on the 
slippery ice. He made desperate efforts to get on his 
feet as we came nearer, but the moment: he got up his 
legs would divide and down he would go. How he got 
out so far, at least half a mile from shore, was a puzzle, 
and indicated the great tussle he must have had. 

He probably had stepped out at first from the woods 
on some snow ice, and made a little progress on the lake, 
when his footing gave way; and in his misguided, strug- 
gling efforts he had worked away from shore instead of 
toward it. He was pretty thoroughly exhausted, although 
belligerent toward us still. His efforts to get up were 
incéssant, but his legs would divide in a moment, which 
must have been very unpleasant to him. We concluded 
to give him a new start in life, so throwing a halter over 
his horns, we dragged him over the ice with our young 
and well shod nag to the shore, and then by hand and 
other efforts some 20 feet inland. Even then he seemed 
unable to get on his fet, so wounded in sinews he must 
have been from his battle on the slippery ice. We held on, 
however, until he got on his legs, and saw him well off 
on his tottering limbs, although his progress was slow 
and undoubtedly agonizing. 

While I have killed many more than a score of deer 
in this locality, I find that their shooting is attended with 
a great deal of exercise. I may not be a very good 
hunter, but I find that I have to travel altogether more 
than a hundred miles for every deer that I get. 

it seems that EF am likely to get a deer about every time 
I go out, but I do not, nor one in a dozen times. 

But the interest is unflagging. The pleasure of being 
out in the forest compensates for all exertions, and exer- 
tion is a pleasure. The forest, never tame, is always ex- 
hilarating, and leads on with its varied attractions. With 
a good compass and a tolerable knowledge of the locali- 
ties about, it is a supreme satisfaction to be alone for 
a while and to be lured on by a charm which is inde- 
scribable to those who have not experienced it. 

The object which fascinates the mind is before you, no 
matter whether you accomplish it or not. It may prove 
aimless as your rifle with good opportunity, but little 
does it count, for expectation is rampant, and hope lures 
on to the satisfaction of wholesome fatigue. > 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Illineis Law Sustained. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 10.—The Illinois non-resident license 
clause has been sustained, or, more accurately speaking, 
partially sustained in the issue joined in the matter of the 
writ of habeas corpus asked by Frank Eberle, of Burling- 
ton, Ia., in the United States Circuit Court, Judge C. C. 
Kohlsaat presiding. Judge Kohlsaat to-day denied the 
writ and Eberle was remanded. 

Frank Eberle, as earlier stated, is a resident of Burling 
ton, Ia., and a member of the Crystal Lake Club of that 
city, whose grounds are located in Henderson county, Iil. 
Members of this club have held that, since they are tax- 
payers in this State, they are not amenable to the non- 
resident license clause of the Illinois game laws. Mr. 
Eberle offered himself as a sacrifice for the good of the 
cause, and taking himself over to the club grounds, pro- 
ceeded to hunt without a license, was arrested, and on 
refusing to pay his fine was sent to jail. Sheriff J. P. 
Morrey, against whom the writ of habeas corpus was 
directed, came with Eberle to Chicago, and they return to 
Henderson county, enjoying those same intimate personal 
relations which have existed for some weeks between 
them. Mr. Eberle seems to have put his finger into the 
mill to see whether it is working or not, and at this writing 
it would seem that it is. 

This is probably but the skirmish of the legal battle 
which will follow, and the case will not be dropped until 
it has been taken to the Court of A) ls, and perhaps to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The decision 
of Judge Kohlsaat, which was handed in to-day, does not 
specifically pass upon the question as to the application of 
this statute to non-residents who pay taxes in this State, 
it appearing to his mind that the petition as written does 
not bring up that question. The full text of the decision 
is given below: 


In the U. S. Circuit Court, Northern District of Illinois, 
Northern Division. 


In re Eberle. 25,348 Kohlsaat, J. 

This matter comes before me upon the petition of Frank 
Eberle for release upon habeas corpus from the custody of 
the Sheriff of Henderson county, Ill. This petition shows 
the following facts: 

Petitioner is a citizen of the State of Iowa, and re- 
sides therein. He is a member of and stockholder in the 
Crystal Lake Club, an Illinois corporation authorized to 
acquire and own real estate in Illinois, and to use the same 
as a game and fish preserve; the charter of which corpora- 
tion grants to the members thereof the sole right and 
authority to hunt and fish upon the lands owned by it. 
Subsequent to the incorporation of the club, the Legisla- 
ture of this State’ passed a law r ting the manner and 
seasons in which ing and fishing should be preserved 
in this State, in which privileges of residents of this 
State were distinguished from those of non-resi in 


which license fee. was not required o iti 

was hunting upon land to the club during the 
season when residents were permitted to hunt, when he 
was arrested upon a criminal capias upon the charge of 
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avail, and his throat was ‘cut after soine difficulty. The . 


. jointly; that the portion 


. ing Illinois case upon the question. 


now in custody in pursuance of said sentence and judg- 
ment. 

Petitioner alleges that he was hunting upon land be- 
longing to himself and the other members of said club 
j £ the statute under which he 
was found guilty and se*‘en is illegal and void, as 
being in contravention of tne Constitution of the United 
States, and especially of Section 2 of Article 4 of the 
Federal Constitution, which provides that “the citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and 


immunities of the several States”; and Section 1 of the- 


fourteenth amendment to said Constitution, which pro- 
vides that “no State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States, nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty or property without the process of law, nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” 

The decision of this matter depends upon the nature 
or status, under our laws, of animals fere nature, and the 
rights which individuals, whether citizens and residents, 
or non-residents, may have therein or thereto. 

In the case of Geer vs. Connecticut, 161 U. S., 5109, this 
matter is quite elaborately treated, and the right of a 
State to regulate and control the manner in which wild 
game may be appropriated by individuals is sustained upon 
two grounds; ist: the sovereign ownership of animals 
fere nature by the State in trust for the benefit of its 
citizens; and 2d: the police power of the State which 
flows from its duty to preserve for its people a valuable 
food supply. In this case is cited with approval the case 
of Magner vs. The People, 97 IIl., 320, which is the lead- 
In the latter case 
it is held without qualification that there are no individual 
property rights in wild animals within the State; that “to 
hunt and kill game is a boon or privilege granted, either 
expressly or impliedly, by the sovereign authority—not a 
right inhering in each individual; and consequently 
nothing is taken away from the individual when he is 
denied the privilege at stated seasons of huntng and kill- 
ing game the ownership of the sovereign 
authority is in trust for all the people of the State, and 
hence, by implication, it is the duty of the Legislature to 
enact such laws as will best preserve the subject of the 
trust, and secure its beneficial use in the future, to the 
people of the State. But in any case, the question of in- 
dividual enjoyment is one of public policy, and not off 
-private right.” 

In the case of People, etc., vs. Bridges, 142 IIl., 43, it 
is said, “We think the rule will not be questioned that a 
general statute regulating the killing of game, or restrict- 
ing the right to kill it to certain portions of the year, applies 
as well to the game which a particular land owner may 
chance to find on his own premises, as to that which 
may be found on the land of others, or upon lands be- 
longing to the public.” 

But petitioner says he is not challenging this right of 
the State. That admitting that the State has this power, 
yet he as a land owner can not be placed upon a different 
footing with respect to hunting game upon his own 
premises, from other land owners, simply on the ground 
that they are residents and he is a non-resident; and 
that the attempt to thus discriminate against him deprives 
him of an equal protection of the laws of this State. 

I find that the petitioner has not brought himself within 
the rule he seeks to invoke. In his petition he states that 
he is a member of and stockholder in an Illinois corpora- 
tion, which corporation is the owner of the land on which 
he was hunting at the time it is alleged he violated the 
statute. Without, therefore, determining whether a non- 
resident land owner would be relieved from the provision 
of the statute in question, when shooting wild game upon 
his own premises, I deny the petition on the ground that 
the allegations thereof do not entitle petitioner to the 
relief prayed. 

The above decision, while not claiming to settle once 
and for all the question of the constitutionality of our 
non-resident license clause, offers some most interesting 
reading, more especially in reference to the Geer case and 
the Magner case, where there are laid down some prin- 
ciples of game protection which ought to be common 
knowledge to every citizen of this country. I have taken 
the liberty of underscoring a few of the sentences which 
appear to be most in point, and on referring to them I am 
surprised to see how closely this doctrine coincides with 
that independently discovered and laid down in this in- 
formal conversation by Hon, C. F. Cochran, of St. 
joseph, Mo., whose little argument with Mr. Bishop, of 

udington, Mich., during the Congressional trip into 
Minnesota last month, I reported crudely in these columns 
at that time. If we could only get all American and non- 
American shooters to read and remember such principles 
as these, the task of game protection would be far less. 
The old American idea is that the individual owns all the 
game he can kill, wherever he can kill it, and that he can 
do with this game just as he pleases. If some of these in- 
dividuals would listen to such men as Judge Kohlsaat and 
Mr, Cochran they would do so to their own advantage. 
The idea that the State owns the game and may control 
it is the one vital, essential and fundametnal principle 
we which all our modern game legislation must be built. 

ear by year the decisions in support of this doctrine be- 
come more numerous and more strong. Let us hope that 
the Court of Appeals and the Supreme Court of the United 
States will reiterate so clearly this same doctrine that we 
shall come to hear less and less in Illinois and elsewhere 
weak and egotistical claims of the individuals who at 
heart do not want to pay any license, who do not want to 
have any close seasons, who do not want any restrictions 
whatever upon their own selfish intentions of going out 
and killing all the game they can wherever and whenever 


F 


they can, and at the least possible expense to themselves. 
nia’ ve meet in ence, Bt Se in the ea in the 
when we meet anywhere and in any capacity the man 
Sen geen see wae Se ees 
Ss we ity. man 
whe dors ont helen gone Sos See & person, 
and in time he shall have his rebuke. The shooting 
license. idea sits hard on all of us, but it ought to sit on all 
alike, and whether-we like it or not it is clearly within 
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us to take our ‘medicine, and to realize that we cannot 
both have our cake and eat it, as in the reference to the 





public food supply the judicial decision above quoted 
almost speci! y states. ; ; 
Non-Resident Deer Hunters. 


Our deer season is now on both in Wisconsin and 
Michigan, and we can even at this time tell something in a 
general way as to the numbers of deer hunters who have 
gone into our North woods this fall. The conclusions are 
somewhat contrary to what would have been the natural 
supposition. There has been a great deal of shooting 
done this season, which means that there has been a great 
deal of non-resident sporting travel. Yet, so far from 
there being more deer hunters this fall in Wisconsin 
and Michigan, it seems almost certain that there are fewer 
this fall than last. The railroad men do not attempt to 
explain this, except on the general supposition that the 
oat law is keeping out more hunters this year than 
ast. 

At the office of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
road it was stated that the number of deer hunters sent 
in over that line are much less this fall than formerly. 
Points on this line which are reported as especially good 
for deer hunting are Floodwood, Mich; Lena and Wau- 
saukee, in Wisconsin. Lena is toward the southerly edge 
of the deer region, the country being cleared or burned 
largely to the south of that. Those who go in at Lena 
usually take wagon fourteen miles west to Kelly Lake, 
near which the deer hunting is reported to be good. Wau- 
saukee is a point near the grounds of the Wausaukee 
Club, and this has long been held good deer hunting 
region. One can go north on the other line of the St. 
Paul road, reaching Minocqua, Star Lake, etc., and also 
be in very good country there. In fact, pretty much all 
our Northern muscallunge country is good deer country. 

-The Wisconsin Central Railroad sent out one party of 
twenty-five from Chicago this week. This railroad states 
that its best points are Prentice, Fifield, Butternut, Phil- 
lips, etc. A great many deer come out from Phillips every 
fall, and indeed every one of the towns above named is 
centrally ‘located for a grand deer range. 

The Chicago & Northwestern road also carries many 
hundreds of deer hunters north each fall, and its several 
branches tap magnificent deer country. Inquiries at a late 
hour do not enable one to judge very clearly whether or 
not the traffic of this fall on the Northwestern equals 
that of last year. 


Doings of Western Sportsmen. 


Much to the surprise of every one, there has been quite a 
little flurry of ducks in over this country within the last 
week, and there has been shooting wherever there was 
water enough for a duck to wet its toes. 

Mr. Abner Price, of this city, earlier mentioned as 
having gone to. Duck Island Club, near the Illinois River, 
for a shoot, has justified the prophecy made at that time 
regarding his prowess as a duck shooter. Mr. Price 
brought back ducks enough to last all winter. On one day 
he killed forty-odd, on the next day fifty, and on the next 
fifty-seven, nearly all mallards at that, and certainly a 
wonderful bit of sport for this day and age in Illinois. 

That old ‘and very much beloved Chicago sportsman, 
Mr. F. A. Howe, formerly for many years president of 
Tolleston Club, has enjoyed several days of good sport 
this fall in his favorite pastime of duck shooting. A few 
days ago he made a bag of over sixty ducks on the club 
marsh, one of the best of which I have heard for a long 
while. If auy man deserves good shooting it is Mr. 
Howe, and everybody will wish him many such days in 
the future. 

Mr. William Kent is another Tolleston member who 
has been mingling with the mallards to some extent re- 
cently. On one day about a week ago he made a bag of 
over seventy ducks, which is something like the good 
old days. 

Down at Swan Lake Club, in the Illinois River country, 
they have had a good flight within the last week or so, 
and Mr. Thomas Parker, a member of that club, tells me 
that he brought bick seventy-six birds as a result of his 
trip last week. He averaged about twenty-five birds a day. 
Swan Lake Club is naturally about as good a mallard 
country as ever lay out of doors. ; 

On last Monday Messrs. Ira Morris and H. Levi, of this 
rity, killed forty ducks on the big, Nelson Morris ranch 
north of Demotte, Ind. This is the country where there 
was formerly situated the preserves of the De Golyer 
Club, of which mention in these columns was frequent 
some years back. Mr. Morris bought and drained the 
ground, and the gentlemen above mentioned say that the 
old marsh was dry as a floor, excepting one little slough 
well inland from the river. 

Mr. W. H. Haskell went down to Maksawba Club to- 
day, and was to have been accompanied by Mayor Harri- 
son, though the latter at last word was not perfectly sure 
he could start. There ought to be a few ducks to be picked 
up along the Kankakee, although the water is very low 
and the marsh dry in that vicinity. . 

Several very fair bags of ducks have been made in the 
Fox Lake and Grass Lake country in upper Illinois within 
the past week, and a number of parties started for those 
parts to-day. It is shot so much that a trip there is very 
much of a gamble, though now and then one may 
blunder into a decent bit of shooting there. 

Quail are everywhere this fall, and nearly every one 
who goes out is successful. Messrs. Morris and Levi, 
above mentioned, ed eighty-seven quail in a few 
days’ shooting east of Roselawn, Ind., and that country is 
reported to be very well stocked with quail. It was mostly 
cornfield shooting, and the birds are described as very 
abundant. Shadi Be 

Mr..O. von Lengerke, of this city, is just back from a 
trip near Dowagiac, Mich., where, during his shoot, he 

ed.thirty quail and thirteen partridges. — 

r. Thomas Parker and a friend or so will next week 
go to Swan Lake Club and remain two or three weeks 
shooting quail on the club reserves. Swan Lake Club has 
a preserve of a mile square which is said to be splendid 
quail country this fall. tes 

Almost any point fifty miles south of this city, either 
in Indiana or Illinois, is offering good sport on quail this 
fall. One can hardly go amiss if he will go south on any 
of the Southern through lines and get off ina 
farming country anywhere from fifty to one 
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fifty miles south of here. The season has been good for 
these birds, and thus far the weather has been very 
pleasant, so that our shooters are enjoying the sport 
ee much. 2. |. 

he* deer season proceeds amain, and some of our 
Chicago hunters are beginning to come back with sub- 
stantial trophies. Mr. Robert Shaw and party, of this 
city, who have been hunting at Mercer, Wis., brought back 
six deer, and they report.a splendid time. They were at 
George W. Buck & Son’s camps. 

Mr. Frank: Baker, of this city, this fall made a little 
antelope -hunt out on the Laramie plains of Wyoming, and 
he has.just had mounted four very nice antelope heads as 
evidences of his. success. 

Mr. and Mrs, Chas. W. Green, of this city, leave within 
the week for their place at Grove City, Fla., where they 
will spend the winter shooting and fishing. é 

Mr. Chas, Levings, of this city, is a gentleman very well 
posted on Florida localities. Four years ago Mr. Levings 
made a.trip.in a sail boat, going from Chicago by way of 
Canal,, the Desplaines and Illinois rivers and down the 
Mississippi River to its mouth, thence to Key West. Here 
he and some friends built a larger boat, which they still 
own, and now and then they take her out during the 
winter time and skirt the Florida coast, enjoying them- 
selves as only those can who are favored by all the for- 
tunes of this beautiful winter country. Mr. Levings I 
discovered to be somewhat of a traveler. He was telling 
me the other day of a trip he made some time ago into the 
Ottawa River country of Ontario. He is now just back 
from a trip of several weeks in the Yellowstone region. 
On this trip he tells me that his camp cook was an 
Austrian nobleman by the name of Von Wagner. . Count 
Wagner lives in a cabin on Hell Roaring Creek, which 
comes into the Yellowstone River close to Billy Hofer’s 
territory at Gardiner, on the northern edge of the Yel- 
lowstone Park. The Count has some fine furniture in his 
cabin, and even his frying pans bear his baronial crest, 
but he was glad to work for $50 a month as cook, and 
he was a pretty good cook, too. 


The Stake Stove. 


It was Mr. Levings, by the way, a civil engineer, a 
mountain traveler and a compact camper, who was the 
inventor of the handy camp cooking device which has been 
advertised by the Seymour Manufacturing Company, of 
Chicago, this fall, in the Forest AND STREAM, and to 
which, I believe, I have earlier alluded. This ‘stake 
stove,” as Mr. Levings calls it, is in principle very much 
like the “gun barrel stove” which my old camping friend 
and 1 used successfully for so many years, the idea being 
simply that of an iron upright driven into the ground, 
supporting a series of revolving rings and hooks to hold 
the coffee pot, broiler, frying pans, etc. In my own 
stove we had a heavy spike, with the rings supported at 
the top, but Mr. Levings simplifies all that by using a 
light piece of metal for his support, and making his kettle 
holders on the principle of a flying jenney, which grips the 
stake wherever it is placed, and is the steadier the more 
weight it has placed on it. The Levings outfit is only 
about one-fourth as heavy as our old gun barrel stove, and 
packs much more compactly—so small is it, indeed, that 
one can grip it all in one’s hand when it is packed in its 
canvas wrapper. It is so cheap, too, that even newspaper 
men can afford it. I have tried all sorts of camp cooking 
outfits, and I must say that, for speed, fuel-saving and 
general sweetness of working, I would not care to camp 
out without a stake stove of this sort. You need next 
to no fuel, you do not burn your fingers, and best of all, 
you never spill the coffee. When a dish gets too hot, you 
swing it to one side, and you can operate two or three 
vessels at once as easily as you could take care of one 
tilting and hot-handled spider under the ancient ways of 
open-fire cookery. 


Adventures of Mr. Scott. 


A good many people go through life with an un- 
appeased desire to meet such big wild game as moose and 
bear. They prowl around through the woods all their 
spare time, year after year, and hire guides and charter 
special cars and spend all sorts of money to gratify their 
ambitions, all to no avail. If you are looking for adven- 
tures you cannot find them. But what shall we say of 
the case of Mr. Fred Scott, of Pittsburg, who this week 
came down from northern Minnesota, where he had been 
on an iron prospecting trip, in the neighborhood of Two 
Harbors, Grand Marais, etc.? Mr. Scott had not lost any 
moose nor lost any bear, and was not looking for the 
same, and was not prepared for them. Yet one day he 
was treed by a big bull moose and was only rescued by a 
hunter who responded to his calls after he had been up 
the tree for three or four hours, according to his story. 
Not satisfied with this, Mr. Scott on another day started a 
bear from a hollow log, and he and his guide thought 
they might capture the bear. The result was the bear 
came very near capturing Mr. Scott. He shows some 
scratches to substantiate the stories he has told to some 
Minnesota men, and will go back to his home with the 
firm belief that Minnesota is a very wild country. 


Bohemian Joe Burned Out. 


The hunting ranch of Joe Vdzorak, more commonly 
known as Bohemian Joe, was destroyed by fire one morn- 
ing this week. This resort was situated on Calumet 
Lake; and was well Known by those who patronize that 
weird region. Several guns and all the household furni- 
ture were destroyed. The shanty was a landmark. 

Mr. J. H. Amberg, one of our prominent Chicago sports- 
men, left this week for a visit to New York city, where 
he will see the horse show and have a look at any trap- 
shooting grounds which he may have time to visit. 

Mr. Charles Antoine, of Von Lengerke & Antoine, this 
city, is also absent in New York city this week, 


One Answer. 


. One answer to those who complain of the scarcity of 
game is to be found in the game markets. There would 
not be any game markets if the people did not want them. 


I have heard more than one sportsman and.more than . 


one so-called sportsmen take objection to the. Forest 
AND Stream doctrine, “Stop the sale of game,” and say, 
“Suppose I was not able to go out shooting and kill 
game for myself; how could I get a bird to eat for myself 
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if I did not buy it?” ‘The answer to this lies in each 
man’s héart, and depends on the amount and quality of 
his human nature.’ The really wise and sportsmanlike 
answer ‘to this last question is that it is not in the least 
necessary for you to eat game if you cannot go out and 
kill it. You can get along without that. But you cannot 
get along:.with it. If you want to buy a bird when you 


‘can’t kilk it, then you have got to face the high fences of 
.the rapidly: growing game preserves. You can take your 


choice,:and: you will come out on just that side of the 
fence where: you really bylong. I am naturaily of a sweet 
and angelic disposition, but I am sometimes irritated 
when I hear men objecting to all kinds of game laws, 
objecting to game preserves, and objecting to the closing 
of game markets, and still expecting to have back the 
open shooting cotntry of this once glorious Western 
region of America. Yet none of these men will escape 
actual justice. They will all come out where they belong. 


City Shooters. 


Yetiit is a bit pitiful to see the way in which the people 
hang on to their love of the outdoor air and their wish 
to get out where they can shoot at something. I take 
great interest, while about town at different times of the 
day and night, in watching the different sorts of city 
shooters who are on their way out in a more or less 
pathetic attempt to . a little sport. Last week, one time 
at midnight, when I was going home from my office, I 
met a party of four or five young Germans, working men, 
I take it, who were headed toward the Dearborn Sta- 
tion for a late train south. These young men wore their 
rubber’ boots and shooting coats, and they carried their 
guns in limp canvas cases. They had with them two or 
three dogs of a fearful and wonderful make, apparently a 
blend of harrier, beagle and dachshund, which waddled 
gravely along behind fully conscious of their own im- 
portance in the campaign. Rabbits, mostly, I thought, as 
I saw this party, with perhaps a squirrel or so, and-a few 
mud hens if possible. But they were bound to have 2 
good time, I was satisfied. Very often out at Woodlawn, 
toward the southeastern part of the city, where I live, I 
see parties of similar make-up taking the Illinois Central 
or the trolley roads leading out to the southern edge of 
town. They come back Monday morning, a little mud- 
dier, a little more weary, perhaps, their gun cases as limp 
as ever and their shooting coats still more limp than 
when they started out. (For it is not wise to goon a 
shooting trip without abundant luncheon.) 

This morning as I sat at breakfast I saw a sportsman 
go by on his way to the train. I don’t know who he was, 
but he was a sportsman. He was an old man, sixty years 
of age, I should think, with gray hair and gray beard, 
yet his figure was straight and active, his face keen and 
his step quick and strong. He had on rubber boots, an 
old shooting coat, and a well-worn corudroy cap. These 
are just such clothes as you shall see on many men, but 
there is a difference in these clothes as carried by differ- 
ent wearers. This man, I am sure, was no novice. His 
get-up was businesslike, and he walked as though he was 
going somewhere and had been used to getting some- 
where. Now, where he was going I wot got, but I wish 
- him joy, even though I fear he will meet disappointment 
anywhere near this city at any time this week. This man 
I am sure was one of that great middle class of shooters 
who cannot afford long and expensive trips, but who 
dearly love a day afield now and then. For the sake of 
all these I wish we had the good old times back again 
and that they could be kept forever as once they were. 


E. Hovueu. 
480 Caxtow Burtp1no, Chicago, IIl. 





Cayuga Lake Wildfowl. 


IrHaca, N. Y., Nov. 10.—The duck shooting at the 
“foot” of Cayuga Lake, near Cayuga village, Seneca Falls, 
and other nearby hamlets, has been pretty stiff kind of 
sport thus far, and the market-shooters have got into 
the game with athletic activity and a most deadly kind of 
pump gun precision. 

Mallard, black duck, teal and redhead have been found 
unusually plentiful, and some large bags for this section 
of country have been made. The best day’s work for one 
gun—thirty-two redhead ducks—was made by a Seneca 
Falls market-shooter. The commoner varieties of ducks 
are so plenty that the relentless market-shooter scarcely 
bothers to waste ammunition upon them. The slaughter, 
as carried on by these market-shooters, has already 
aroused public indignation, and protests have appeared in 
such influential papers as the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, changes in the game law being advocated. All 
this argument is good enough in its way, but let it be un- 
derstood that the only change that can be made really 
effective is Forest AND STREAM’s straightforward and 
comprehensive platform, “Stop the Sale of Game.” Then, 
like Othello in the play, the pump gun market-shooter 
will presently find himself minus an occupation. 

On the Ithaca marshes the ducks have thus far been few 
and far between. The local gunners, however, are waiting 
patiently for an arctic wave or two to drive the birds in. 

Either ruffed grouse are unusually plenty this fall or the 
market-shooters have grown more active than ever. The 
local markets have certainly displayed more grouse than 
for several years past. And the birds seem large and of 
prime quality. Four members of-the South Side Gun Club 
were out one day recently in the vicinity of West Danby 
and bagged nineteen grouse. M, Catt. 





Long Island Snipe. 


Queenswater, L. I., Nov. 13.—A well-known gunner 
who has heretofore made a very comfortable living 
shooting bay birds says that notwithstanding the glowing 
accounts of the snipe shooting in this vicinity, it is a fact 
that snipe are rapidly becoming extinct. This is especially 
true of the big yellowlegs, and other varieties which are 
of the greatest value to the market-hunter. They are 
hunted so persistently both in season and out of season 
they have very little chance to live long enough to raise 
a brood. ‘ Quanoc. 


‘The Fouesr awp Sraeam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for should reach us at the 
__ latest. by Monday and as, much earlier as practicable. 
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An Ontario Deer Hunt, 


On October 18th Sol, Al, Meyer and the writer took 
the morning train for Montreal on our way to Labelle 
for our annual deer hunt. At Place Viger Station we 
met the others of our party—Butns, of Montreal; Hib- 
batd and Truax, of Farnham; Lefebvre, Beaulne, Taylor 
and MacFarlane, of Waterloo, or in all a party of eleven. 

On board the train we also met a hunting party from 
Malone, N. Y., and Huntingdon, bound for Cameron 
Lake. The two parties practically took possession of 
the car, where stories of previous hunts were recounted, 
more or less truthful, while hope and enthusiasm beamed 
on the countenances of all. 

We passed the night with mine host Nantel, at La- 
delle. It took three teams to take our party with duf- 
fie to the.club house at Lake Chapleau, where we ar- 
rived at noon, wet and tired, but still full of enthusiasm. 
The raip poured down in torrents the whole journey; 
the roads were execrably bad, while our wagon broke 
down three times, necessitating a considerable amount 
of walking. f 

After a good dinner we got into our dry hunting togs, 
and the rain having held up a bit decided on going out 
for a bit of exploration on the still-hunt. 

MacFarlane and Lefebvre went one way; they suc- 
ceeded in jumping two deer, but did not get a shot. 
Beaulne went with one of the guides, putting up a deer at 
which the guide fired twice, wounding it; but although 
they found blood they did not. secure the deer. 

Early the next morning, the 20th, we started out to 
hunt the point opposite the club house with the dogs. 

One of the boats had drifted away to the other side. I 
was told off with Sol and two guides with the dogs. On 
arrival at the other side one guide with the dogs, as 
well as myself, debarked. The guide was to hold his 
dogs until after all had becn properly placed on their 
runways, about three-quarters of an hour wait. While 
he was helping me to tip the water out of the boat, one 
of the dogs got away. As he could not call him back, I 
told him to follow his dogs and keep them quiet, while 
in lieu of a proper dish I proceeded to bail out the boat 
with my hat. 

I had barely started at this when I heard the dogs 
in full ery, they having picked up a fresh trail close to 
shore. Of course no one had time to get placed on the 
runways; those going to the furthest and best runways 
were very wroth. 

Sol, with the other guide, had gone around the point 
to the upper bay, near Lac Noir, Burns and Taylor being 
on the runway near that lake. I rowed my boat round to 
the point, drew it up to shore and awaited developments. 
The dogs had long since gone out of hearing. Suddenly 
I heard a shot, followed by several more. 

Soon after [ saw Sol’s boat putting out toward where 
the deer landed. They were talking loudly, probably 
making excuses for their bad shooting. Just as they 
arrived at the shore I noticed the boat suddenly turn and 
the oars threw up the water, showing great speed and 
excitement on the part of the occupants of the boat. 

Several shots followed; then they disappeared from 
my view. ° 

Shortly after I heard a Comanche yell, which I learned 
later had been delivered by Sol upon finding his deer dead 
inthe woods abount 100 feet from the water. To say that 
he was delighted expresses it mildly, His song was 
louder than ever. “Les sablés de mon pere.” “I got 
him,” he cried. 

We all met at the club house for dinner, but had only 
one dog, the other two having disappeared. 

We decided to run Marie Louise that afternoon. 

At the dinner table Sol was bragging about his deer, 
declaring that no one could shoot like he could, and 
offering to bet that during the afternoon no one could 
get another deer. 

I put up a dollar against his that we would get a deer. 
He said he would help even if he lost his dollar. I told 
him that he would be put on the Barrier runway, where 
the brook connects the two lakes... The bushes being 
thick on both sides, it would be necessary for him to 
shoot quick should a deer show up. 

“Do you think a man who shoots eleven times at one 
deer can’t shoot quick?” he retorted, referring to the fact 
that he had wasted that much ammunition in the morning. 

The guide was instructed to wait one hour after we 
left, then to put in the dog near Gregoires’ clearing. I 
put Al and Hibbard on the old wood road between Lac 
Chapleau and Marie Louise, returning with the boat to 
the gate, where I was to watch in case a deer took to 
the water, I was there fully a half hour before the guide 
showed up with the dog. He evidently thought he was 
late, so put the dog in near the gate. e dog soon had 
a deer going, which first seemed to come toward the 
gate, but swerved off toward the runways occupied by 
Taylor, Burns, Truax and Meyer. It swerved from 
them, however, and led off toward Marie Louise, but no 
one got a shot; hence we returned to the club house 
about 4 P. M. without a deer, and I lost my dollar. 

The next day we decided to run the big point on Lac 
des Mauves. I placed Hibbard and Truax on two good 
runways near the bay leading to Trout Lake, while I took 
up my position in the boat on the opposite shore, where 
I had about one chance in a thousand. 

About an hour after I heard the dogs coming our way. 
I heard two shots fired quickly; a minute after another 
shot. Truax did the shooting. His first shot turned 
the deer, a magnificent buck; at his second shot the deer 
stopped on a side hill in plain sight, Truax supposing 
he was hit and down, was congratulating himself, when 
the dogs appeared.. The deer bounded forward. Truax 
firing a parting shot. None of his three shots had 
touched him, much to his chagrin, for which he was kick- 
himself for days after, especially that he did not shoot 
again when the deer was anion. 

Shortly after I heard some fifteen shots lower down, 
where .the other boys were posted. Silence having 
reigned for nearly an hour, I took Hibbard and Truax 
aboard. We rowed around the big point in search of the 
others. About 1 o’clock we saw the other two boats 

‘ coming out of the lower bay. We turned and 
for me point, where we all. debarked to, partake of 
. lun j nd he 
Tt appears that down in neck. of the woods 
they had all the shooting a doe had come along 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































FOREST AND STREAM. 


swerved, going toward 
Meyer, who fired at about 200 , also oot He 
e€ 


ft his runway, where he had placed, to see what 
had become of his bullet. While there he came to the 
conclusion that it was a better’position than the one he 
He was located there but a few minutes when 

he heard the dogs coming Sol’s way. 


febvre, who missed it. This one 


The deer aaaget : 
about 50 feet from Sol, who took careful aim, pulled 


the tfigger, but no report followed. He had filled the 
magazine of his rifle, but had forgotten to pump a 
cartridge into the chamber. He said, “I worked that 
thing mighty quick and fired as she ran away.” 

Having: killed his deer, he proceeded to load his gun, 
stood it up against a tree and started dressing the deer. 
While engaged in this he heard another shot some dis- 
tance away, but paid no attention to it. Suddenly he 
heard a patter on the leaves. Looking up, he saw a deer 
suddenly stop in the act of jumping over him. On the 
impulse of the moment he made a jump for the deer; 
then thinking of his gun he jumped for it; but before 
he could secure it the dog had taken after the deer, and 
both were out of sight. 

He finished dressing the doe, finding that his first 
shot had hit her in the neck, cutting a great gash. He 
had resumed his stand’ but a few minutes, when he again 
heard the dogs. A noble buck was coming down the 
hill, nose well forward, horns laid back, steering straight 
for him. When within about 30 feet he stopped behind 
a big ash tree. He was completely hidden except every 
little while he would poke his nose out. Meyer, with gun 
at shoulder, waited his reappearance. Suddenly the dog 
came over the hill, spied the buck, and gave cry. In- 
stantly the buck made a bound. Meyer being in waiting 
and properly prepared, gave him a well-aimed shot, the 
buck dropping all in a heap. Practically he shot him on 
the fly. hen the boys congregated there they found 
Meyer covered with blood, perspiring freely, and with 
a very exalted opinion of the Northern Woods as a 
place to hunt deer. From the shooting he had heard 
he naturally supposed everybody was getting deer as 
he was. 

MacFarlane had shot a partridge with his rifle, but 
when he went to pick it up the bullet had made it about 
a yard long, so he left it. L.efebvre had fired three shots; 
Sol one. Total result: An eight-point buck and a three- 
year-old doe for Meyer. 

Opposite the point where we had lunch was another 
long stretch of land jutting out into the bay from 50 feet 
to five acres across. The year previous we had hunted 
this, and although we had several shots, no deer were 
secured, principally, I claimed, because the dogs were 
put in, giving only running shots. I proposed, there- 
fore, that five of the party go down to the lower point, 
near the mainland, spread out and still-hunt it up, three 
go about half-way down and place themselves on run- 
ways, two remain in a narrow place near the point, the 
others remain in the boat, but under no consideration use 
the dogs. This was thoroughly understood and agreed to. 
The five who were to walk up the point had started «in 
when Lefebvre went further down with the dogs, 
put them in and started a couple of deer, which 
mrst ran up the point a bit, then doubled back on to 
the mainland, the dogs running them away out of sight 
and hearing, the result being that after waiting about two 
hours, the others came up, saying two of the dogs were 
lost and no deer for our trouble. By the way, the two 
dogs did not turn up until the day before we left, much 
to the disgust of the party and Lefebvre’s chagrin, who 
on several occasions was properly roasted for having dis- 
arranged a prearranged programme. 

The next day we concluded to hunt the big point 
again. The other guide had brought along his mongrel, so 
we had two dogs. McFarlane, Truax and myself went to 
the extreme part of the upper bay, getting on the runways 
—MacFarlane near Chapleau, I in the middle, and Truax 
near Lac Noir. The runways near the water were con- 
sidered the best. After waiting about half an hour, we 
heard the dogs. At first I thought they were going to 
Truax, but they ran across to swing in to McFarlane. 
He saw it coming right on his runway. He had both 
rifle and shotgun on his stand. Thinking the deer would 
pass within about 20 feet of him on the runway, he picked 
up the shotgun. At that instant she stopped, out of range 
for the shotgun, evidently saw him, swerved, and the first 
I knew she made a magnificent jump over a great log 
and stopped about opposite me. I was fairly well hidden 
among some logs. She stopped behind some trees, offer- 
ing only a good neck shot, upon which I took aim and 
fired, but missed. On the report of the rifle she turned, 
ran. back, turned at right angles and followed the run- 
way just the other side of me. It was fairly thick there, 
but as she stopped between two trees, as part of 
the shoulder, I again took careful aim and fired. “She 
dropped in her tracks, the bullet having entered near the 
left shoulder, piercing the neck and coming out on the 
other side. I quickly pumped in another cartri ros 
should she rise again, but soon saw that she had her deat 
wound. Another reason for waiting was that the dog was 
still some way behind, and might be bringing another. 
When he came up I called to MacFarlane and Truax, 
who helped me dress her and haul her to the boat. Mac- 
Farlane, declared he had no more use for a deer 
hunting; that if he had only taken up his rifle it would 
have been his deer instead of mine. 

As this was quite early in the day, the guide not having 

i i told MacFarlane and Truax to 


» to oqnonte the club house, putting up one deer on the 


After dinner we told the guide we were ready. He 
whistled for his dog, which came not, but had e home 
some two miles distant. As it eae too long to 

some 


_ on the last stand, was in view of Lac 





wrong, but look ever so intently, I could not discover 
anything. I carefully resumed my march, when I saw 
an immense‘owl ‘fly away, lighting on a big birch. 

Returning to the still-hunt in company with Mac- 
Farlane, we had proceeded but a short ways when we 
heard considerable yelling on the lake. I set it down that 
the boys were amusing themselves, and paid no mire 
attention. We spent some two hours in the woods. I 
got on to seven different fresh tracks, but never saw a 
deer. Finally coming to a swale and windfall, I told Mac- 
Farlane to keep up on the ridge and I would go down in 
the swale and jump the deer py him. He saw two that 
I sent up, but did not get a shot. In due course we got 
back.to the lake, where we found that the others had been 
plenty of fresh sign, but none of our party got a deer. 

Qn arrival at the club house we found Mr. Taylor 
greatly excited, much disappointed and calling himself all 

inds of names. 

It appears that one of the coloaists was setting traps 
around the lake, when down in the further bay an 
immense buck took to the water. He was steering 
straight for Taylor’s point, the boat after him, with the 
colonist yelling for some one to come out and shoot him. 
Mr. Taylor had only buckshot, but patiently waited for 
the buck to come within range. Then buck and boat dis- 
appeared on account of the sun shining in Mr. Taytor-s 
eyes. When they reappeared out of the streak of sun- 
light, he perceived that the boat had headed off the deer 
and was driving it away from him, the man all the time 
yelling for help. Taylor, standing back in the bushes, 
called, “Drive him in here,” but no attention was paid. 
“Drive him in here and I'll shoot him,” yelled the old 
man, No attention being paid the old man, or papa, as we 
called him, got excited and yelled, “Drive him in here and 
I will give you ten dollars.” No attention being paid, papa 
got wild, and with the full force of his lungs yelled. 
“Drive him in here. I'll shoot him; and if ten dollars is 
not enough I'll give you the deer, too.” But the man 
kept circling the deer with his boat, all the time calling for 
some one to shoot him. The wind was blowing pretty 
strong against poor papa, whose voice did not reach the 
boatman, the result being that poor papa was disconso- 
late and could not be comforted. 

In place of firing a shot, getting into his boat and 
going out, or showing himself on the shore or in some 
way attracting the boatman’s attention, he came to the 
conclusion that the boatman was acting as guide for some 
other party, and was endeavoring to attract their atten- 
tion, and would not drive the deer to him anyway. Meyer 
and Lefebvre had gone to look over some timber lots, 
where Meyer fired two or three shots at two deer, but did 
not get any. The result of the day, therefore, was the 
one deer I got in the forenoon. 

Meyer, however, brought in two partridges. Lefebvre 
was loaded with buckshot in his double-barrel hammer- 
less, when they saw the birds. He borrowed a bird shot 
shell from Meyer, slipped it into his right barrel, at the 
same time saying that he must be sure and fire that 
barrel, yet he was so excited that he fired the wrong 
barrel and missed his bird. It flew only about 40 
feet, and Meyer shot it, much to Lefebvre’s chagrin. 

The next day we put the dogs in near the discharge, 
placing ourselves in an extended line over the mountain. 
While going to our places, five of us climbing the hill in a 
bunch, we jumped two deer. Burns was lower down, and 
I believe got a glimpse of them. He motioned to Truax 
and Hibbard, who were both still lower down, but they 
not seeing anything, walked cautiously. Hibbard, who 
was way down near the bottom, saw Truax bring rifle 
to shoulder, aim and fire. Almost immediately the deer 
swung around a point in full view, but going very lamely. 
Hibbard covered her in case she showed more life, but 
she dropped near him. As soon as Truax fired she 
bounded and disappeared over the brow of the hill. He 
took it for granted that he had missed. Pretty soon he 
came in view of Hibbard, looking at the trees critically. 
Hibbard hailed him, asking what he was looking for. He 
said he wanted to see where the bullet went, as he thought 
he had again shot too low. “You had better look in the 
deer for your bullet,” said Hibbard. “No; I must have 
missed her,” replied Truax. “No; she is right down 
here,” said Hibbard. “What?” and it took him a mighty 
short time to cover the distance where he beheld his game. 
Naturally he was delighted, as he was afraid he had 
queered his luck when he missed his buck a few days 
before. 

After we were all placed on our runways the dogs were 
put in, and soon had a deer going. MacFarlane fired 
three shots at her and Al one. They were confident she 
was hit, but the dogs came along and away she went. 
About this time I heard Meyer fire a shot from his shot- 
gun barrel, which it appears was at a doe within 40 feet 
of him, but missed.. He claimed his shell was not 
good, as it squibbed. Shortly after I saw Burns, who had 
not been properly placed, move over toward me. I was 
behind a windfall. He did not see me, although he came 
within 100 feet, standing out! in plain view. Almost 
immediately I saw a deer coming over the mountain, mak- 
ing for my runway. The direction she was taking she 
would come to the right of me. I shifted my gun, as she 
was then too far off, but Burns fired at her on the run, 
missed, the deer saw him, swerved, going down another 
guiley out of sight. I left Burns there and moved off 
for a bit of still-hunting. 

About this time Beaulne, who was some distance away, 
spied a feeding deer slowly approaching him. She was some 
distance off, so he calmly waited, claiming she was in view | 
about twenty-five minutes. When she got close enough 
—we will not say what distance—he fired, hitting near 
the shoulder, breaking a leg. She went on the down 
the mountain, Lefebvre joining in the chase, and although 
Beaulne told him it was his deer, and that she was hard 
hit, Lefebvre wildly fired buckshot after her. She ran 
down near MacFarlane, crouching down below a log. 
Mac fired twice at her. She showed two bullet holes 
through her ears, the result of his shooting. She had 
then practically dropped through exhaustion, and was 
soon dead. This gave us two deer for the morning hunt. 

After lunch .we visited another point; spreading our- 
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the dogs once, but no one saw a 

The guides subsequently came. up to me, when I told 
them to go, around the little lake and try to put up an- 
other one to run it down to the other boys, I told Mac- 
Farlane that I would move over after them, wait till they 
started one, and if not would work down to the boats. [| 
took a stand which I took to be near the upper end, but 
east of the little lake. I sat down for twenty minutes, but 
hearing nothing of the dogs, I started down, keeping the 
little lake, as I thought, on the left. In this way, by 
bearing to the left, I would either strike the little lake or 
the brook of its outlet, which would lead me to the 
boats. I came across. two small brooks that appeared to 
me to be running the wrong way, but as there was a swale 
with thick timber on my left, I thought these were feeders 
to the little lake. I kept on, always bearing to the left, 
until finally I came to the conclusion that 1 was off my 
course. I climbed a pretty steep ridge, and momentarily 
was gladdened with the sight of what I thought 
was Chapleau,. but on closer examination I 
found that it was a blue mist resting on the 
valley below, while no water at all was in sight. 
I moved along another ten minutes. The woods began 
to appear strange to me, while ridge and valley com- 
menced to look very much one like another. I ascended 
another ridge, saying to myself that if I did not then 
come in sight of water I would give my woods call. 

No water appearing, I called, and called again. 

No reply could be heard. I then noticed what a 
strange, lonesome silence pervaded the whole woods. The 
woods were thick. I looked for a decent tree to climb, but 
could not readily find one. . 

Then I fired. a shot, and heard a reply way behind me. 
I thought to myself that some other of the party had 
become lost, and as misery likes company, I concluded I 
would look him up, which I proceeded to do with all 
dispatch. : 

After climbing a few more ridges I again called, and 
was answered. Finally getting a view of the lake, it ap- 
peared to me that the lake was in the wrong place, but I 
was satisfied to get back. ee 

After getting out on the lake I located a big pine that 
I had come to in my wanderings, and concluded that in- 
stead of having the little lake on my left in the first 
place, I was then past it. My continually steering to the 
left would soon have brought me out to Lac Barrier. 
The day was cloudy, I had no compass and got turned 
round. 

The next day we were going to put in the dogs near 
the Southeast Bay of Lac Chapleau, running toward Lac 
Noir, and another unnamed lake that empties into Lac 
Noir. 

We left three on runways near Lac Noir, the rest of 
us getting across quite a large brook on a log. The guide 
was leading; I was the last. After we had passed the 
brook a piece, the guide suddenly turned round, saying 
one should remain there. As I was the last one, I dropped 
out.« I gathered some gum on a convenient spruce tree 
and then looked around to find a proper stand. I finally 
found a place about a hundred feet from the brook, 
crouched down near a big log and awaited developments. 
I had been there about ten minutes, the guide still going 
on placing the rest of the party, when I hear a squirrel 
signal that something unusual was transpiring behind me 
I looked around cautiously, and was considerably sur- 
prised to find a deer looking me up. He ran down by 
me, stopped within 30 or 40 feet, where I drew bead on 
him, and remembering that on short distance one is likely 
to overshoot, I drew fine behind the shoulder and fired. 
He immediately turned on his back tracks, ran about 50 
feet and stopped again, offering only a small neck or 
paunch shot. I accepted the neck and missed. He rin 
another 50 feet, offering again practically the same shot. 
This time I tried the paunch as far forward as he would 
allow, but he ran another 50 feet or so on to the top of a 
hill under some spruce, offering only his rump. As the 
tail was down I could hardly get a bead; in fact, after 
getting on the bullseye, had to look over to be sure it 
was the deer and not a log. On the last run he had the 


‘ tail down, so I knew he was hit; in fact, I thought I had 


hit ‘him all three times, but although I thought I had a 


‘ fine bead on him, the fourth shot simply set him running 


again. After waiting ten minutes I, like Truax, started to 
find where my bullets had gone, but could not find them, 
although subsequently some of the boys found where one 
had gone through a 6-inch balsam. : 

Finally I arrived where he last stood and heard him 
run again, but did not see him. Picking up his tracks I 
soon found blood. Another 50 yards I found where he 
had been standing. There was a great splotch of blood 
showing frothy. I followed on by the blood until I came 
to a big log covered with moss, which point seemed to 
be the converging point of a number of runways, and there 
lost the trail, as there were several fresh tracks there. 

When the other boys came up, although I -had been 
searching diligently for nearly an hour, they joined me. 
Lefebvre finally picking up the trail beyond the log. That 
was followed within 50 yards of the lake in swampy 
ground and again lost. ,I stepped to the shore and took a 
look out, but could not see him. We had practically 
given up the search, so I hailed the boat, about 300 
yards away, to come after us. When it pulled up to the 
shore I in, and glancing near the shore discovered 
my young buck within 10 feet of the boat. 
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Tee ee hae’ seanere at two deer that he anee, 

ne day befor ene. at another at range, but 
missed. He-now felt satisfied that” Méyer had the fever 
So. strong that he» could; not::shoot; another.’ Sol .said: 
“That raven was coming along over. the.trees; suddenly 
she stop; she smell gunpowder or something; but I shoot 
on her, -when she got away, saying ‘Pork! Pork!’ ” 

In the meantime I thought I would go. over, my, ridge, 
work down a bit on the still-hunt, then work back, and 
possibly drive a deer up. I started in very cautiously, 
probably taking fifteen minutes to cover a hundred yards, 
not making the slightest noise. 

I noticed a windfall ahead, scanned it over very care- 
fully, but could not see anything. I had not taken ten 
steps when I heard a crack. Looking quickly I saw the 
white flag going over the fallen tree to my left. From 
past experience I concluded that it was no use to follow 
a deer on her tracks, so made a detour. After going very 
slowly another hundred yards, where I could look down 
the valley, I thought I could see her standing about 250 
yards away. Not being sure, I went a little further, took 
another look, but thought even then possibly it was one of 
my companions sitting down near the big tree. Going 
still further where I had a bit better view, f saw her raise 
her flag. I knelt down, raised the sights two notches, took 
careful aim and fired. She jumped, ran in a bit of a 
circle rather toward me, then swung down over the 


‘ridge toward a swale. I was cool as far as any tremble 


On examination we found that the first shot had taken . 


effect behind the shoulder low down, piercing the liver. 
The third had passed through the paunch. The other two 
were misses. : : 

After lunch we were to try the point again where 
Truax and ulne got theirs. We spread out- about 
as before, only I went across the valley to some ever- 
green timber, and there sat down for one hour. Sol was 
on the ridge across thé valley from me. I was dozing 
when I heard a shot from his’ direction, which momen- 
tarily put me on the qui vive, but noticing a raven making 

wick tracks over Sol’s head, saying “Quart! Quart!” or 
“Pork! Pork!” I concluded he had been firing at it. 
e was just a little ways from Sol when the shot was 
Sot. ys Beaulne was asleep, which Beaulne 
wever, Beauine saw Sol telling him that Meyer 
Po mt Beer was sure Meyer did not: get the 

Ow‘had buck fever, the proof being that when 








was concerned, but my blood was tingling in my veins, my 
face burning, and I am sure was redder than it was the 
first time I kissed a girl, playing forfeits. Slowly, noise- 
lessly and almost breathlessly I made another detour, 
carefully scanning every object, but could not see her. 
Suddenly she whistled three times quickly, paused an 
instant, then whistled once more. I could just distinguish 
a part of her rump, showing a bit of white streak. She 
was, T estimated, about 125 yards, so lowering my sights 
to point blank, I took caretul aim, and although I was 
tingling with excitement, my blood seeméd burning in my 
veins, yet in drawing a fine bead the rifle was as steady as 
if 1 was shooting at a mark. On the report of the rifle 
she made a tremendous jump, ran over the ridge and dis- 
appeared. The guide was even then calling for me 
nearly half a mile away, but I paid no attention. Care- 
fully going down to where she had been standing when 
I fired, I found three chunks of white hair with flesh 
adhering, also a piece of flesh about an. inch long and half 
an inch wide on a leaf, while all around showed con- 
siderable white hair. Carefully picking. up the tracks, I 
followed, finding a little blood at each jump. During 
all this time the guide was calling. It took me about 
twenty minutes’ careful tracking to arrive on top of a 
ridge, from which point I carefully scanned the dense 
swale below me, but could not discover anything. While 
standing there, scarcely breathing, I heard her whistle 
several times below me, but the bushes were so dense I 
could not make her out. Suddenly I saw her running. 
She appeared to be quite strong, and as she disappeared 
I fired a parting shot and retraced my steps to the boat. I 
came to the conclusion that I had hit her on the down- 
ward shot just at the end of the tail, the bullet cutting 
off the small pieces of it, or white hair just under the 
flank, taking the piece of flesh and making only a flesh 
wound. I think I underestimated the distance—drew too 
fine. Had I raised my sights one notch I am satisfied 
she would have been my meat. I came to the conclusion, 
however, that while shooting deer before the dogs, or in 
the water, or ordinary still-hunting might be classed as 
sport, none of them held a candle to deer stalking, and 
hope next season to be able to try it again. 

This gave to date seven deer for the party of eleven. 

On the morrow we started for home, intending to hunt 
Cote a Beaulne and Laperle on the way out. It was a 
five-mile walk to Cote a Beaulne. At Lac Desert we 
picked up Lefebvre, Sol, Al, Meyer and Burns, who had 
been at a wedding and dance the night before. They 
had danced in a little log hut until 2 in the morning, then 
walked a mile over the mountain to Lefebvre’s barn, where 
they had slept in the hay. They claimed they had had a 
great time. Meyer had a split lip which Sol claimed he 
received when trying to kiss the bride, but Meyer says that 
when dancing Sol acted like a jumping jack, that during 
one of the dances when the fun was fast and furious, Sol 
bobbed up serenely in an unexpected quarter, his head 
striking Meyer fairly on the mouth, thus splitting his lip. 
Be that as it may, they claimed the rest of us had missed 
a lot of fun. 

Striking in behind Beaulne’s barn, we spread ourselves 
over the runways, I going the furthest, being near Lac 
Desert. ‘After waiting nearly an hour we heard the dogs 
coming rapidly along. I heard two or three shots; chuclie 
after heard them talking, some one asking for a knife. I 
went down and found that MacFarlane had at last got his 
deer, making a nice standing shot, hitting her just above 
the brisket, face toward him, and dropping her in her 
tracks. While congratulating him, we heard the dogs 
again, instantly spreading ourselves, but no one got a 
shot, although Sol said he once had a deer covered, but 
did not pull soon enough. 

Leaving Al and Burns to look after the deer, the rest 
of us started on our tramp to Labelle. It was raining 
hard. The roads were heavy, walking being a real hard- 
ship. When we arrived at Laperle there was not enough 
grit left in any of us to stop and hunt there, so we 
plodded on. 4 

Beaulne and Papa has gone ahead with a two-wheeled 
rig and most of the baggage, while another rig with the 
lunch and some of the deer had also: gone. The lunch 
was to have been left at Dr. Brisson’s; but when we ar- 
rived there, wet, weary and forlorn, there was no lunch, 
as this party asked them if the “chasseurs” had passed. 
Supposing Beaulne and Papa were meant, they said 
“Yes,” so the lunch had been taken on:to Labelle. How- 
ever, we had some bread and milk there, and as I had « 
blister the size of a postage stamp on one of my heels, I 
arranged for a rig to take three of us. in. 

The others started-to finish the, sixteen-mile walk, but 
happily when Beaulne ‘learned that the lunch had come 
right through he/sent a: large team. to meet, us,-in which 


we all embarked; sending : back. the small rig to pick ‘up 


/Al and Borms:;( ok pega 
We-all: artived at: Nantel’s Hotel about 6.P. M., very 
tired, very wet, and most of us very hungry. 
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Early the next morning we took the train for home.* 
a ag gave his doe to’ Lefebvre and'I gave my young 
buck to’ Burns, $0 ‘that nine out of! our party of eleven 
each had a deer.” . 

At' home: venison was distributed among our friends, 
some of whom were sarcastic enough to ask if we had 
bought ‘it. Others kindly thanked us, at the same time 
saying it was the sweetest venison they had ever eaten. 

‘On the whole, although we had a number of rainy, dis- 
agreeable days, we were thoroughly satisfied with the 
trip, which no doubt will be long remembered by-us all. 

A Montreal daily paper had published a report that a 
party of four—three English and one French—had been 
drowned up North on the Red River. Some lover of sen- 
sationalism coupled our names with this report, the result 
being that the day previous to our arrival people were 
lamenting our early demise, while other unpityingly said 
that it served us right for being so foolish as to go 
hunting. 

No accident befell any of our party, but we all came 
back much healthier than we left. One and all, I have 
no doubt, will be glad to repeat the experience next ‘year. 

; J. Bruce Payne. 


Another Pet Deer. 


SomE things have. been written lately about deer in 
general and. pet deer in particular. All beasts of the. field 
have been tamed of mankind, but none, in my opinion, 
offers a more, interesting study than the. deer. For a 
century it has. been the noblest game obtainable over a 
great part of the.United States, and with. its related 
species over the whole world. Its habits and. great re- 
productive powers, aided in some degree by laws, have 
prevented its extermination. 

The poet has written of the beauteous eye of the 
gazelle. The form and movement of the deer has. been 
a synonym of grace in all generations. of writers. I once 
reared a young doe, and I heartily accord with all that 
has been written concerning the. beauty of the deer and 
the real affection..with which it regards those in whom 
it places its confidence. -I do not: even, now believe I 
would find it in my heart to shoot a female deer, even 
for food; and I am quite sure I. would find no pleasure 
in it. 

In the matter of preserving and increasing the number 
of deer in our forests. there is a fatal dereliction regard- 
ing the slaughter of does and fawns indiscriminately and 
on every occasion. It is a matter of which our game 
laws take no note, in most States, and perhaps in all. I 
believe that therein—with. proper enforcement of. the 
prcsent laws, or even without other law—lies the secret 
of the preservation of the déer. ‘Of course the necessity 
of this has long been recognized on the other side of 
the Atlantic, but it may be it will only be recognized here 
when, like them, only the wealthy and aristocratic may 
engage in hunting at all. 

Personally I am opposed to hounding, as being de- 
structive of the quiet in which ‘deer thrive, to say noth- 
ing of the number killed aside from still-hunting; but I 
am free to admit that many business and professional 
men of city and country would never see a deer under 
present conditions unless the hounds brought it in. They 
have not many days to go hunting, and the elderly, portly 
gentlemen who have amassed sufficient wealth to go hunt- 
ing can never compete with the lean and tireless moun- 
taineer in .a hill-climbing, still-hunting expedition. 

Still, hounding might be endured under restrictions, if 
there was less pot-hunting of young does and fawns. 
Surely the lite of such a beautiful creature is more than 
meat. It would be refreshing:to hear of a single instance 
of mercy being shown, and the guilty man would 
probably feel 2 delicacy in confessing to such weakness. 

My elder brother and I picked up a fawn in the woods 
while on a berrying expedition in strawberry time. She 
grew and thrived, never being subjected to injurious 
handling—she always objected to being touched by any 
one but myseli—and was as large and perfectly developed 
as a deer in its natural state. This is unusual in do- 
mesticated deer, and was often the subject for comment 
among old hunters who had seen deer, wild and tame. 
She jumped fences for amusement, and rather enjoyed 
a short run before the hounds, which she easily dis- 
tanced for a ‘nile or two, and would make straight for 
home as a house of refuge. The house dog was her 
friend and protector, and the two would lie near together 
for hours. 

I remember with what delight I discovered she would 
follow my trail. It was the, first time she had leaped 
the yard fence. I had gone to look at my line of traps 
and returned to find her gone. She had followed my 
trail into the woods. Returning, I found her tracks in a 
soft place. After that she was never confined, and I fre- 
quently tested her trailing powers. From some elevated 
point I would watch her galloping on the trail head to 
the ground for a few ‘steps, then running on a hot scent, 
following every winding of my path, made perhaps an 
hour before. 

When she came to where I was she would express sat- 
isfaction in the meeting by standing near to be caressed 
and then selecting a place near by with great care to lie 
down, unless 1 moved on, when she would follow:at heel 
as faithfully as a — 

No animal of so light a frame can compare with the 
deer for ‘strength and poise. They are built for speed, 
like: the racing yachts, and there is no question that in 
speeding like ‘an arrow through woods they: surpass all 
their kind. 

My first photographic attempt was a picture of this 
deer as she lay on the shady side of the house on a warm 
day in early spring, all four legs sprawled out in a way 
that in.any animal but a deer would be ungraceful, but 
a position I thought was particularly fetching. 1 have a 
faded print of that picture yet—it. was never clear cut— 
but the dim. outline serves to fix in mind a happy com- 
panionship. 

The eccentricities of pet déer are found to be annoy- 
ing to al! but the one person who ‘s between the 
pet and the .outraged neighbor. who, would. deal sum- 
mary . vengeance :for; the .wreck of kitchen: garden or 
flower, bed, Out of. fondness for. the ‘cre fepthes 
his. friend, and. repairs.,the ‘damage if possibl ;, but the 
- deer can. never be taught to respect. property rights. 
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We have yet to:hear of a tame deer that lived out its 
days in peace: In its natural wild state man’s 
hand is against it; domesticated, its chances for survival 
are small, Only the wealthy could give adequate protec- 
tion to a favored pet of the deer kind. . 

As remarked before, it is only when reared in his 
bosom, as the Arab’s steed in his tent, there is a bond of 
affection. between man and the beast only second to the 
human affection. 5 

About a year after I had parted with it I heard that it 
was being mistreated by being.confined in a pen, and I 
rode a dozen miles one day to rescue it at any cost. I 
knew she would follow me homé. The poor creature 
had been removed in a wagon fifteen miles from home, 
and had returned in the general direction to within six 
miles in an air line, but had attached herself to a farm- 
house as headquarters in her wanderings. She was 
gradually working out the problem of where her home 
and: friends were, as I believed then and still believe. 
I have tolerably authentic information that she was shot 
by a hunter witen not more than two miles from home, 
although I never,saw her after I started to school in 
the fall more than a year before. ¢ 

The day I went to find her I saw.the ‘place where the 
deer had been penned, and it was’a sorrowful sight to 
me. She had walked round and round a narrow in- 
closure until.a deep trench had been worn. But she had 
been released from this confinement—to a creature of a 
deer’s spirit worse than death—and that day could not be 
found about the place. I never saw her afterward. Pity 
for her sad fate serves to. keep in memory this beautiful 
and devoted creature. and the wish is/framed in my mind 
that men would seek less to destroy the innocent, de- 
fenseless beings that abound in our fields and forests. 
To me it is more pleasure to see wild creatures disport- 
ing under the greedwood tree than the savage delight of 
laying them lifeless. The woods that afford pleasure to 
the iover of nature would be barren indeed without the 
charming animal life that abounds so freely where man 
has extended his dominion least. 

Finally, it is but just and right to have regard for the 
rights: of every living thing; and as man is given do- 
minion over the creatures he should temper his power 
with justice and mercy. 

“Who knoweth the spirit of a man that goeth upward 
or the spirit of a beast that goeth downward to the 
earth?” Norman Price. 

Marurnton, W, Va. 


New Hampshire Birds and the Boston Market. 


Hupson Center, N. H., Nov. 4.—The bird shooting 
(especially the grouse) has not been what was expected 
up to the present time. Large bevies were reported as 
late as Aug. 1 from every section of the State, but from 
Sept. 15 (our opening day) up to the time of writing we 
can learn of no large bags being taken. ; 

We regret to say that there has been more complaints 
‘of snaring in the southern part of the State than for 
years. A number of parties have been convicted and fined 
heavily, fines being paid and prison sentences suspended 
during good behavior. The cause for this increase in 
snaring, in our opinion, is the high price paid for grouse in 
the Boston market, $2 per pair, which is the highest price 
we have ever known to be paid for them. One of these 
parties arrested and being convicted after paying his 
fine, said “That he set snares enough in one day in 97, so 
that when he went to them the next day he took from 
them seventeen grouse.” 

One of the most difficult measures we have to guard 
against during the session of our Legislature is to keep 
a snaring bill off our statute books. We think that if Mr. 
Kinney, of Worcester, Mass., would take into considera- 
tion the fact that they allow them to snare in Massachu- 
setts, and as I understand give the right to others, he 
would agree with me that this, with an open market, is 
the reason of the decrease of game in both Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. We are at the present time more 
strongly of the opinion than ever before that if the sale of 
game is not stopped it will be but a short time when there 
will be very few game birds to be protected. N. W. 


Bird Notes from Massachusetts. 


WorruHincron, Mass., Nov. 6.—I never-saw birds as 
scarce as they are this year. I have shot but four grouse, 
and all the gunners say the same, that they find but few 
birds. We do not find our best woodcock covers along 
the rivers, but on high ground among alders that have a 
few springs in them. ane never found many wood- 
cock in July, but have always found them and their nests 
on high, dry ground. 

I saw an article in Forest AND STREAM a few months 
ago about night hawks, and in it was one thing that sur- 
prised me very much; it was that the night hawk “always 
has its nest on flat rocks” (or something like this;,I have 
not the paper at hand). Now when a boy I found hun- 
dreds of their nests, and never found one on a rock or 
stone, but always found them among the cobble or flint 
stones washed out of the river, as we have them along our 
rivers. , A. Cc. S. 

{Observations made in the Laurentides and among the 
Hampshire Hills in Massachusetts and in the Green 
Mountain range usually discover the nesting places of 
the night hawks on the gray rocks. Practically there were 
no nests, the eggs being dropped on the bare surface. But 
the — of eam . bars in 99 afford _- 
ing places equally secure from notice, the eggs being 
scarcely distinguishable from pebbles.—Eb. ] 


Stuck to Post with Hand Shot Off. 


Attoona, Pa., Nov. 3.—Fainting from loss of blood and 
in terrible pain, ae Operator Howard Lowman 
stuck to‘his post for six hours to-day at Garway Station. 
which is at a lonely spot on the mountain. had 
fired at a squirrel and his gun burst. He telegraphed to 
the superintendent: “Left d shot off; relieve as soon 
as possible.” Asked if he hold out to take care of 
trains until a Lowman replied that he would 
stick to his post until relief came. When a train ‘reached 
aoe the crew found Lowman half-conscious.—New 


The New. York League. 


As the date for the annual meeting of the New York 
State Fish, Game and Forest League is approaching, we 
wish to urge upon all clubs, associations and organiza- 
tions within this State who are interested in the protec- 
tion and preservation of our fish, game and forests, who 
are not already enrolled in the league, the great desira- 
bility of joining hands with us in order to secure yet 
more united effort in the attainment of these objects. 
The initiation fee of $s, ae as it does, the dues 
for the year commencing on the first Thursday after the 
first Monday in December, when our annual meeting 
takes place, gives to each club of fifty members or less 
the privilege of sending two delegates to the annual 
meeting, and. where the membership is over fifty one 
additional delegate is allowed for each additional fifty 
members or fratcion thereof. ; 

At present the game laws of our State, while by no 
means perfect, are in very much better shape than they 
were a few years ago, and we claim with reason that the 
league has had a most decided influence in helping to 
bring about this improved condition. 

The constant tinkering by the Legislature with the 
game laws is, however,.a serious menace to fish and game 
protection, Bills are constantly being introduced which, 
aiming to grant exceptional privileges to certain locali- 
ties, create a general feeling of distrust and seriously in- 
terfere with the enforcement of good measures. 

The careful weighing of the merits or faults of pro- 
posed game legislation by the persons most interested, 
the indorsement of what is deemed desirable and the op- 
position to what is deemed objectionable, is, after the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, the main busi- 
ness that comes before our annual meeting, and after the 
adjournment of the said meeting our legislative and law 
committee keeps careful watch of all proposed legislation 
affecting the game laws. Applications for membership 
should be made to the secretary, who will furnish blanks 
and information. Rost. B. Lawrence, Prest. 

Ernest G. Goutp, Sec’y. 


Seneca Fauts, N, Y, - 


In New England. 


Boston, Nov. 11.—The late flight’ of woodcock along 
the Massachusetts coast towns has been better for the 
gunners than usual. Not all have taken note of the fact 
that the weather has been unusually fine and warm for 
several days; just the weather to cause the “flight birds” 
to linger. Some good bags have been made, however. 
Mr. W. H. Reed was out election day, and found that 
others had also cared more for trying the woodcock than 
voting. He got one very fine bird. His hunting com- 
panion got two, while the day before’ he got three. Mr. 
R. L. Jones, out the same day, bagged three birds, and 
Mr. P. T. Murphy got four. This they all consider good 
shooting on fall flight woodcock. Partridges they started 
in fair numbers, but the best dogs in the world cannot 
approach them so as to give the gunners a. shot. They 
are off before the dogs get near enough for the gunner 
to catch more than a fleeting glimpse. Gunners say that 
they grow more and more wary each year. 

Maine hunters continue to return with glowing ac- 
counts of deer and moose met and slain. Now and then a 
big black bear is brought home to Boston. One was sent 
to Clinton Market the other day, said to have been taken 
by a hunter from this State. The salesman had a chance 
to let it? to hang up in front of a market, for $1 a day, but 
preferred to sell it for $30. 

Messrs. F. E. Whiting and W. H. Woods, of the Boston 
Herald Company, are just out of the Maine woods from a 
successful deer hunting trip. They went to Jo Merry 
Lake, and found deer very plenty, but still running mostly 
to does. They tried for bucks, but had to be satisfied 
with a couple of does each. 

Still no traces of the missing hunter Knight, lost in the 
woods off from Bemis, Me., have been found. A posse 
of searchers, to the number of 500 or 600, was raised in 
the towns and cites below, and forwarded by train last 
Sunday. Though forming in line and marching over every 
rod of ground, no traces could be found. Another search- 
ing party is to hunt to-morrow, while a number of ex- 
perienced guides are searching the woods individually 
every day. Men well acquainted with the woods in that 
part of the country say that there is little chance that he 
will ever be found alive. They believe that he has been 
injured in some manner, and died either from his injuries 
or hunger and exposure. It is also suggested that the 
falling leaves may have covered his body to the extent that 
searchers would not see it unless actually stumbling 
over it. 

Boston, Nov. 13.—Shore shooting at the best points 
along the Massachusetts coast is improving. Black duck 
are coming into the creeks and inlets and the gunners are 
making some good bags. At Chatham better shooting is 
reported, with good shooting at Monomoy. Coot shoot- 
ing is beginning at both these resorts, as well as at Annis- 
quam, Plum Island and all the points along the north 
shore. Old and experienced gunners expect this sport to 
be at its height within a week. 

Gunners who go to Maine have been holding back of 
late, waiting for snow. Fallen leaves and dry weather 
have made the hunting of deer very hard for a couple of 
weeks, with the result that fewer deer have been taken, 
according to Bangor and other game shipping point re- 
ports. It is even stated the month of November thus far 
is behind a year ago in the amount of game shipped out of 
the State, though was considerably ahead. Snow, 
which is at hand already in some sections of that State, is 
expected to change this, however. Still, over thirty 
‘Boston hunters have one deer out of Maine, via Ban- 
gor, the past week, with fully as many more to the credit 
of sportsmen living outside of Boston. To these num- 
bers may be added as many more deer brought out from 
other sections of Maine. Among the number of hunters 
several ladies aré noted, with deer to their credit. 

After a‘close time of ten years, Waldo county, Me., has 


_ been thrown open to the hunting of deer during the mouth 


of October. In that time it is stated that about fifty deer 
were killed. It is also unde ‘that the same month 


will be to deer hunting next , although it is in the 
power ho Buds obt-Chen Coane to sete 


. 


’ Germaine, of 


‘hunting there, if they believe that the supply of deer is 


_ IN. Goldsmith, of Boston, has returned froma hunt- 
ing trip to Cedar Lake, Aroostook county, with two deer. 
He was ied by W. I. Wood, of Portland, and Mr. 
isherville, Mass. Both got two deer. 

Dr. Heber Bishop, of Boston, will start the 20th on a 
second trip after Canadian big-game specimens for the 
Paris Exhibition. He will «be accompanied on this trip 
by W. S. Hinman and C. C. Williams, both of this. city. 
Dr. Bishop’s object is to add to the beautiful specimens 
he secured on his first trip, early in the season; the horns 
then being generally in velvet. This trip will be ‘for 
fine specimens with fully developed antlers. His permit 
from the Canadian Government allows him to take game 
for the Paris Exhibition at all seasons. He designs to 
lay out the exhibit there in the form of a forest, with the 
mounted specimens placed in the most natural ——. 

PECIAL. 


The Adirondack’s Northern Slope. 


“Very well, John, we will visit you about Oct. 20 if 
all goes well, and we thank you very much for the kind 
invitation.” 

Thus began our annual preparation for a hunt and rest 
in the Adirondacks, as John invited us to spend our vaca- 
tion with him at a camp where he émployed some fifty 
Frenchmen pny, pulp wood on contract. The 2oth 
came very slowly, but at last it did come, and we boarded 
a train of the narrow gauge. Chateaugay Railroad at 
Lyon Mountain, and after a slow ride of about thirty 
miles greeted John at Peet’s Camp. : 7 

My chum being well acquainted with this section of the 
woods and with the choppers, I was at once “made ac- 
oes and ushered into the long log cabin, where 
the pipes I had brought with me were given out and a 
general smoke was indulged in. In an hour we were 
ushered into an adjoining camp, called the “hash” camp, 
where a rude table with seating capacity ‘for twenty-five 
stood literally loaded with hearty food—baked beans in 
tin plates, boiled potatoes in the “jacket,” fried pork, 
stewed venison, roast partridge, bread and butter, cakes 
and relishes. 

After supper we again retired to Camp “Smoke,” 
where the evening was spent in story telling, playing 
“chips” and smoking. 

The next morning Old Sol came beaming over the 
mountain tops, starting Jack Frost from the valleys in 
the shape of banks of mist, a sure indication of a perfect 
day in the woods. After loading our game bags with 
lunch we started on our first day’s hunt. We fairly 
crept up the mountain side among the beautiful virgin 
forest trees, down valleys, across ravines, coming to deer 
tracks occasionally and frequently flushing a partridge to 
keep our circulation good. 

Is it true with all hunters that when they are hunting 
for deer plenty of small game is flushed, and vice versa? 
This has been my experience. When hunting for’ deer 
there seemed to be a quantity of birds because you did 
not want to shoot them. Thus we spent the forenoon 
without even starting a deer, to our knowledge. So, re- 
solved to pick what birds we could rather than go to 
camp empty handed, we succeeded in bagging ten nice 
plump partridges and also in working up a most raven- 
ous appetite for supper. 

The next was another beautiful day—so still a shot 
could be heard to echo and re-echo from hillside to 
valley, the extreme quietness broken only by an occa- 
sional chatter of the squirrel or shrill yell of the bluejay. 
This morning we again started early and went in the 
opposite direction from the day before. We had gone 
scarcely a mile up the side of a steep mountain when, on 
looking across a deep ravine, what was our agreeable sur- 
prise to see five nice plump deer busily engaged in pick- 
ing their breakfast from a clump of raspberry bushes. 
My chum singled out the one he was going to try for and 
I leveled on the next in size. After a whispered “One, 
two, three,” away went our bullets and away went some 
of the deer. Only three went far, however, and I am 
not quite sure but they are going yet. The other two 
stayed. Mine dropped in his tracks with a bullet in his 
heart and his companion floundered about with both 
shoulders broken. Another bullet put an end to his mis- 
ery and also satisfied our desire for deer this season, we 
both having resolved five years previous to. shoot only 
one deer each per season under any circumstances. 

Twelve o’clock found us in camp with our game, thanks 
to John and another good man. After dinner we went 
out for birds and succeeded in bringing home four more 
partridges and a few ducks. 

It is a lamentable fact that hounding on the northern 
slope of the Adirondacks is still indulged in—in fact, only 
.one day of the ten we spent in the woods passed without 
the barking of a hound, and some days two or three 
were heard. Is there no way to stop this unlawful slaugh- 
ter to deer? 

There seems to be a genera] impression among sport- 
ing gentlemen that the poorer class do not care how soon 
game in the Adirondacks becomes extinct, or they would 
not violate the law so much. This is not true, however. 
The poorer class—those who have homes in the vicinity 
of the mountains, who are industrious and in every way 
worthy citizens—mourn the loss of deer more than any 
one else. It is the “tough” hunter who is too lazy to 
work for a living and who has come to think the woods 
are his own, who does the slaughtering, without reverd 
to man or his law. Is there no way our gam: warden 
can put these fellows to flight? Has he constab'es 
enough, or what is the matter with our wood detectives? 

Being a native of the Adirondacks, I am sure I am not 
alone in feeling as I do, but that I voice the desires of. 
many. G. HILciker. 





Adirondack Deer Hounding. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

T have just read the letter written by a friend of Game 
Protector Beede,; which was called out by my communi- 
cation to Forest anp Stream three weeks back, and note 
the threat contained therein to have me subpeenaed te fur- 
sich mati Daenane:: Seam Cue sap Wane Sane 
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- dub he- will-not get any 'evidetice that will convict, for the 


simple reason that my trips to the deer territory have been 
for purposes of'recreation and ‘not ‘to’ secure evidence of 
illegal hounding, ‘and that I’ have taken good care to give 
the men who weré using dogs as’wide a birth as possible. 
I am perfectly willing to! pass Mr. Beede’s statement that 
my knowledge is nothing’ mote’than rumors ard hearsay, 
and let the.matter rest pn, the letter of his spokesman, who, 
while he admits the fact of hounding, only produces evi- 
dence.of two arrests which are specifically: stated to be 
for this cause, ‘both made since the publication of my 
i ie FS ee ea f.B. Burnuam. 

P. S.—Lest my-letter be misconstrued I want to state 
that I believe: at. the present time Beede is doing good 
work. The fact that he has at last made arrests at Mud 
Pond is evidence of this. As I said before, game pro- 
tectors have everything to contend with, and. particularly 
because of the strong public sentiment in favor of hound- 
ing which exists throughout the Adirondacks. Beede is 
an expert woodsman,-and is, capable of making his terri- 
tory a model one in the observance of the game laws, and 
I trust we will now see this end accomplished. 





Seasonable Hints. 


It is a good thing to remember that moccasins, and 
particularly oil-tanned moccasins, burn very easily if 
they are hung too near the fire when drying. A com- 
paratively low temperature will take the life from buck- 
skin or leather and render the footgear useless. 

Men who have walked the city streets in shoe leather 
cannot very easily accommodate their feet to moccasins, 
and frozen ground soon makes shore feet. A good plan 
under any circumstances is to take along cork insoles or 
insoles cut from leather, or even from the leg of an old 
rubber boot. It is better to wear insoles than tox be 
obliged to go back to heavy shoes, which are necessarily 
noisy in the woods. 

A friend tells me that a cure for toothache which has 
answered in his case is to soak a rag in whisky and 
place it in the ear on the side effected. The’ effect is 
stimulating to the nerves and lessens the pain. 


North Carolina Quail. 


Kirrrett, N. C., Nov. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
On Nov. 6 Mr. G. A. Fales, of Boston, Mass., and Mr. 
A. F. Adams, of Newton, Mass., started seventeen 
coveys of quail in their day’s tramp. They stayed in the 
field until 3:30 P. M., when their cartridges gave out, and 
then returned to the house with a bag of forty birds—all 
quail. 

On Nov. 7 they again started out, well supplied With 
ammunition, and returned this time with a bag of sixty- 
one quail, having started twenty bevies during the day. 

There are more quail here than ever this year, and also 
large numbers of wild turkeys. 

he weather is delightful, being cool and clear. 
De Forest & BUNCE. 





. 


Vermont Game League. 


THE annual meeting of the Vermont Fish and Game 
League was held at Burlington on Wednesday evening 
of last week. 








Then and Now. 


. 
I wish I had been grandpa’s child, 
That I could have had the joy 
Of fming in those good old days 
When father was a bg 

For then the fish grew bigger far 
Than —_ do nowadays, 

And literally packed the streams— 
At least, so father says 


They never caught a sucker then 
That didn’t weigh a ton, 

And pickerel were longer than 
A modern Armstrong gun. 

They used to yank out halibut 
In hundreds from our bays, 

And chad ran up the banks to bite— 
At least, so father says. 


They. never thought of using bait 
To lure the wily trout; 

They reached a bushel basket down 
And simply yanked them out. 

i And in about an hour or two 

r They'd fill up several drays, 


And show them through the neighborhood— 
liv At least, so father says. 


és In short. they caught so many fish 

tats That ‘fore their sport was through, 

The stream where they were fishing would 
Go down a yard or two. 

And not an angler failed to come 


‘ 
f Home loaded in those days— 
: A habit father still pursues— 
a : At least, so mother says. ‘ 
gk °F —Cornish Telegraph. 





In Pine Tree’s Country. 


* Wrra much interest I have read the communication and nar- 
ratives of Pine Tree; much more interesting to me because I have 
hunted over most of the territory described by him, and now 
know ‘why the Bloody Brook is called by its gruesome name. 
Many a nice woodcock have I shot on Cowle’s meadow swamp, 

idges in the large tract of forest between Northampton and 
North Hatfield, wood ducks on the romantic Mill River, and 


foxes in the meadows along the Connecticut. “ 
. F. B. 





Five memberships in a fully equipped game club in the Province 
of Quebec. within easy access of New York city, can be obtained 
by the right kind of sportsmen. Moose, deer and partridge hunt- 
ing. Trent, bass, pike and pickerel fishing. For particulars ad- 
dress A. L., Forest: ann Stream.—Adv. 


DON’T SHOOT 
_) , wattl yod SEE your deer—aod see 
"that ft ts a ‘deer and not a maa, 








FOREST AND STREAM. 
Sea ayd Fiver Sishing. 
Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 


The Close of the Season. 


Ir is time to put away the fly-rods. The water has 
chilled with the early frosts; the flies have disappeared 
off the face of the water; the moss beds where the bass 
hid are decaying masses of slime, and worse still the fall 
rains have muddied the streams past any hope of fly water 
till winter is with us; the bass are huddling to headwaters 
for winter quarters. So the flies have been packed way, 
fly-rods put up save those destined for the repair shop, 
and lines overhauled for their winter rest. 

Wild stories of seventy-two mallards and 180 ortolan to 
two guns on the Patuxent, only a few miles down the 
Potomac—birds blown in by the late coast gale—gets in 
emergency orders for shells, and the hammerless is ten- 
derly wiped and oiled in anticipation of future game din- 
ners. 

Not that fish may not be taken yet in these waters; that 
may be done with bait and sometimes with a spoon scrap- 
ing the bottom as late as December, depending on 
weather, but to one who cares only for surface fishing 
the seasori is over. 

But when it'is learned that veteran author and angler 
Charles Hallock is in the city—the father of Forest AND 
STREAM—the privilege of a day with him outweighs all 
objections to bait, and he was persuaded to go down to 
Occoquan Falls to see what the Fish Commission had 
done for the lower Potomac. 

Then came the question of bait. always more serious 
than the actual labor of fishing. Neither mad toms nor 
branch chub nor goldfish were to be had; only gudgeons 
and pike smelt, and the latter were too small. There was 














CHARLES HALLOCK ON THE POTOMAC, 
Photo by Henry Talbott. 


“e 
nothing left for it but the gudgeon or smelt, as they are 
called here. They are one of the best live baits, but soft. 
Their scales are put on with mucilage, and a poor qual- 
ity at that, and they will not stand casting. 

Three buckets of these were obtained—beautiful silvery 
fellows 5 and 6 inches long—and a depot porter was 
bribed to ice them. When we had ridden thirty miles by 
train and three by wagon they were still in first rate con- 
dition, But trouble was ahead.. We dared not trust them 
in the river over night, for only an evening or two before 
enterprising boys had looted a minnow box and left the 
hopeless fisherman baitless. It is a temptation, for min- 
nows are scarce here and hard to get. We borrowed a 
tub, brought it into the hotel kitchen and filled it with 
water from the well. The tub was clean, the water about 
the same temperature as that in the buckets, but very 
hard. The smelt were carefully put in this and seemed 
to enjoy their enlargement. At bedtime none were dead, 
though three or four were swimming on their backs, but 
we could not have expécted less. The next morning two- 
thirds were dead as the proverbial herring, and another 
vow was registered to leave bait fishing to those who 
knew more about it, though Taylor, from whom we se- 
cured our gudgeons, sometimes loses half his catch be- 
tween the net and the livebox. The,bruising in the net, 
or crowding in: the can, or simply picking them up, 
seems to be fatal; they will stand neither travel nor han- 
dling. But they are bright and silvery on the hook and 
will always be a popular bait when they can be saved. 
Well water is not always fatal, but this is hard and is 
possibly less aerated than may be necessary. 

We had slept well, for our talk had been exhausted over 
the cigars by the fireside. Only those who have had the 
privilege can appreciate the delight of listening to rem 
iniscences like Mr. Hallock’s, extending as they do over 
nearly half a.century. and so much of the continent from 
Fiorida to Alaska. when waters were virgin and the for- 
ests almost untracked. We caught trout in the Nepigon 
and duananiche in the St. John; traveled from the Range- 
levs to the Yukon, and always. whether in forest or bv 
stream. upon the map of memory each place was marked 
by its own peculiar fin er fur or feather. Mr. Hallock 


may well be considered the dean of our craft, and his ac 
qmaintanre. OOvers aeurly all the noted anglers since the 
fifties’ who have fished in American. waters. Notwith- 
standing his devotion to the chase, and its lovers, he 
makes of:iteno “ipeyt-me Utica.” For several years he 


has been engaged.) rtsearches upon the ancestry of our 
aborigines, that-:puzzle. picture whose many -blanks in- 


 gredse the difficulties, but add to the interest, in per- 
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hitting excursions into that. dreamland. of conjecture 
where the most practical. sometimes love to revel. 

It is worthy of. note how the habit of observation grows 
on one, and developed in one-direction unexpectedly af- 
fects our relations with our whole surroundings. ‘Train- 
ing the eye to note the slightest evidence of organic re- 
mains in the shingle of a creek bed, may lead the palzon- 
tologist to a facility in the detection of four-leaf clovers 
that deceives the unappreciative into the false notion of 
intentional indulgence in a childish and useless pastime, 
when in reality it is but the accident of a habit of notic- 
ing small differences. We waked from our first nap with 
a commotion among the chickens, which we had seen 
earlier in the evening, and appetite had marked them for 
our own; now visions of a barmecidal feast of shadows 
for the morrow disturbed us, but it was only a family 
quarrel and soon subsided. Expecting comment on the 
homely incident, it was a little startling to hear only 
“Pretty eyes.” The inspiration for the observation had 
been earlier in evidence and there was no room for argu- 
ment. He had seen a four-leaf clover. When we waked 
again it was time for breakfast. 

A hundred yards from the hotel we take a boat. The @ 
water is cloudy and a dense fog is’on the little river, but 
we cross and try at the foot of the Palisades opposite. 

Mr. Hallock catches the first bass, as he should, but we 
do not find many below, and later on move up past the 
old water mill toward the foot of the falls. Here a sur- 
prise awaits us: It is the middle of the week and few 
fishermen are expected save on Sunday; but the morn- 
ing train has brought a load, and from every rock there 
sprouts a:rod. There were nearly three dozen anglers, 
native and imported, and all were getting good strings. 
pons we saw in a little eddy four bobs within a square 
yard. 


k There was no question of the great plenty of bass here 


nor of the popularitysof the sport or of the resort. Two 
evenings later there were more than 430 bass. on the 
porch of the hotel for the day’s catch, and not all the 
bass caught come to the hotel. This is but a single point, 
and every station along the Virginia shore has yielded 
surprising quantities of bass this season. In the Mary- 
land runs still more remarkable catches have been made, 
but these are inaccessible for a single day’s fishing. 

It is a demonstration of the wonder working results 
following the efforts of the Fish Commission. Compara- 
tively few of the large-mouthed bass were planted in the 
tributary runs of the Potomac; at the most a few thou- 
sand, and these within the last six or seven years. Some 
of these were known to be lost, as one lot dumped in this 
same Occoquan from the 50-foot bridge on a skim of ice 
by a heedless messenger. But the conditions of this tide 
water river, with its shallow bays and embouchures of 
many tributaries, seem to have exactly suited this bass, 
and particularly the abundance of food, of which he se 
cures a fresh consignment with every tide. So the bass 
have multiplied and grown as they probably have in no 
other water in the country. 

They have been found above 8 pounds in weight, and 
as for numbers, more adult bass were taken with hook 
and line at Occoquan this year than all the ycarlings ever 
put in the river. 

And it is not alone the anglers who have benefited by 
this introduction of the bass, for the net fishermen have 
taken advantage of the fall run and shipped many bar- 
rels of these fish, mostly intercepted at the mouth of 
small runs. So great a showing has been made this year 
that it is to be expected a slaughter will be inaugurated 
in the spring in water so poorly policed as is much of 
the lower Potomac. It is to be hoped that the great ter- 
ritory and the unlimited food supplies will so far operate 
to the increase and growth of the bass as to withstand 
these raids and leave the anglers’ stock unimpaired. The 
coming of the bass has already made a difference in the 
fishing at well-known points. 

At Four-Mile Run, where in the great bay at its mouth 
it was formerly easy on almost any evening to get a 
hundred perch and sunfish with small flies, they cannot 
now be found. That they are not all eaten is apparent, 
for within a fortnight thousands of inch-long sunfish have 
been dipped, to stock an artificial pond, but the ancient 
colonies are deserted. As for perch, on some tides the 
surface of the pools are alive and noisy with their snap- 
ping, but the little coves where they used to feed undis- 
turbed are empty and we have not been able to find them 
regularly this summer in the shallows where they were 
wont to be as “thick as autumnal leaves that strew the 
brooks in Vallombrosa.” 

A still more remarkable change has been noted at 
Choppewamsic. Here the pool had been for years a 
noted place for jack fishing, and no other fish was caught 
except perhaps an occasional yellow ned. Three seasons 
ago we found bass here, but our catches even with the 
fly were still more than half pickerel (Reticulatus), espe- 
cially at the beginning and close of the season. Some of 
these were quit large—more than 2 feet in length and 
weighing above 3 pounds. This year it was all bass from 
beginning to end. No large pickerel were caught or even 
seen, and less than an average of one of the small ones 
taken for each day’s fishing. 

The bass may not have destroyed the pickerel, but he 
has crowded the latter out. The carp, too, which were 
formerly so plenty here, have practically disappeared. 
Although a 20-pounder occasionally makes his noisy 
flounder yet, it is but seldom, and the feedine lates t'iey 
once kept muddy are now clear and full of f--< 

Tn worm weters the bass is king. Henry Tarnort. 


Wew Hampshire Deaveht and Trext. 


Editor Forest aud Streen:: 





The last season i) New “Tampshice hos heen on + 
age ore fer late ard pord fishine — The bee ck tee 
ing. which ends Aue, «2 has oot hee sn cord f - - 
hit the droveh+ bas bees the severest in mary 
+f the oldest peonle> Beocke "et ore - ot teea 
Ore hefore hove vore dry. killing ‘he trest 
ard ervetically depletive many ef are tect 

Ovr comenesion is mealbire every effort ts tat 
svawh rossthle and with the two millicn s-a~ b 
chased we‘irtend to give our streams a better stoc! 1 
than ever belore. the coming spring. With sarce ¢! -«r 


breoks drying yy occasionally and the increassd tramber 
of fishermen, this .is the only way we expect to have 
trout fishing in New Hampshire. N. W. 
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The Catching of Micropterus. 


BY DR. CHARLES T, MITCHELL. 
Inscribed to my fellow anglers. 

Anottneo friends, again I greet you, 
Greet you with my songs and stories, 
Songs and stories of my idlings, 
Of my boating and my fishing, 
Of my hours of recreation, 
Of my moments of reflection. 

In this pleasant summer season, 
When the days are warm and lengthened, 
When the earth is bright and joyous, 
And the sky is painted bluest. 

In this.season of vacation, 

When we weary grow of working, 
Take a resting spell from labor, 
Spend the days in lightsome leisure. 

Songs and stories of our lakeshore, 
Fragrant with the water’s odors, 
Sparkling with the love of sporting, 
Sung to music of the wavelets, 
Keeping time with ripples breaking 
O’er the bright and shining pebbles 
Qn the shores of Chosen Water.* 

When all Nature beckons, calls us, 
Calls us from our business places, 
From our homes. in heated cities, 
From the weary round of fashjon, 

To the cozy lakeside cottage, 

Nestling ’neath the leaves and branches, 
"Neath the vine-clad swaying branches 
Of the elm trees, graceful bending, 

Of the pine trees’ cooling shadows. 

When the sun is full of brightness 
From its rising to its setijng, 

Filling all the earth with gladness, 
Lighting up all dark recesses; 

And the dancing lights and shadows 
Fall in flecks and gleams upon us, 
Through the drooping leafy branches, 
As we walk in shaded pathways, 

Far along the coving shoreline, 
Tramp along the winding roadway, 
Up the hillside, down the valley, 
Through the glen’s romantic archways, 
Midst the growing ferns and mosses. 

And the sky is often cloudless, 

As the full moon sails across it, 
Floats in dreamy mood above us, 
Casts a silvery sheen about us; 

And the moonlight and the starlight 
Fall reflected in the water, 

As we linger near the margin, 

On the sultry summer evenings, 

When the air is soft and balmy, 
Laden with a sleepy mildness, 
Fragrant with the clover blossoms, 
With the odor of the grasses; 
Tempered by the gentle south wind, 
Cooled by frequent summer showers. 

When the hills are green with verdure 
Of the growing vines and cornfields, 
Dotted yellow by the grainfields, 
Ripening in the golden sunshine; 

And along the country roadsides, 
Cloudy with the dust of travel, 

All along the old rail fences, 

In the most neglected corners, 

In the tangle of the forest, 

Bloom the wild flowers in profusion, 
Striving for the sunny places, 

Breathing forth their sweetest perfume, 
Filling all the air with fragrance. 
Blushing as you look upon them. 

When our little friends, the warblers, 
Flit in silence through the tree tops, 
Busy with their tiny nestlings, 

Filling gaping mouths with food stufts, 
Teaching them the art of flying. 

And the wild ducks seek the marshes, 
Seek the inlet’s swampy borders, 

For their mating and their nesting; 
Where are water lilies blooming, 
Where are reeds and rushes growing; 
Feed upon the wild rice ripening, 
Plume and oil their silken feathers. 

When the game birds in the uplands, 
In the cover of their choosing, 

Bring forth broods of downy fledglings, 
Lead them out into the open. 
Guard them from the owls and foxes. 

When the swallows twitt’ring, flying, 
Skim low down above the water, 
Circle in their flight while feeding 
On the insect life about them, 

As the evening’s dewy vapors 
Gather on the leaves and grasses. 

When the fishes from the deep pools 
Seek the shallows of the -margin, 
Where are schools of minnows swimming, 
Where are wary crayfish hiding, 
Where are luckless insects floating, 
Feed and gorge themselves upon them. 

When at day’s decline the outline 

Of the west hill falls in shadow, 
And the sun is slowly sinking, 
Hiding in the deepest valleys, 
Gilding all the sky with crimson, 
Tinging all the clouds with golden, 
Lighting up the whole horizon 
With the grandeur of its painting, 
And the hush of twilight deepens, 
Deepens all the evening shadows, 
Broods in silence all about us, 
Soothing all unruly. wavelets, 

. Calming all the undulations, , 
Beating down the swells that linger, 
As if pouring oil upon them. 

Then one feels that old-time passion, 
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Often latent in his bosom, 

Since the days of boyhood’s :playtime, 
Childish days long since departed, 
Youthful days not yet forgotten, 
Welling up with impulse bursting, 
All the bonds. of. habit breaking, 

And we yield to Nature’s prompting, 
Take our rod and go a-fishing, 
Spend a little time in casting 

With the lightest of fly tackle, 

For the gamiest of all fishes, 

For the bronze-back Micropterus, 
Fiercest fighter of all fishes. 

In my boat of pine and oakwood, 
From the truest model fashioned, 
With responsive oars I row me 
Out upon the calm lake surface, 
Shimmering in the setting sunshine; 
Out a little from the shoreline, 

Out beyond the slanting shadows, 
Where the bottom, gently sloping, 
Sinks abruptly from one’s vision, 
And the rocks upon the bottom 

Seem as floating dimly past you 

As you slowly glide above them, 
As you silent float beyond them. 

In my hand my favorite lancewood, 
Trimmed with shining bands of silver, 
Bound with silken cord in spaces, 
Strength’ning its elastic fibers, 
Holding rings through which the line slips. 

At the butt the reel 1s fastened, 
Furnished with a clicking movement, 
That its music may be cheering, 

As the silken line runs through it. 

Leader made of gut of silkworm, 
Fine as spider’s web seen floating 
In the sunshine of the autumn, 

In the days of Indian summer. 

Winged flies from Nature’s patterns, 
Brightly colored, deftly fashioned, 
Like real insects flying, 

Buzzing in the drowsy sunshine, 
Sporting in the dreamy twilight. 

From above the dark’ning water, 
Flutt’ring in the breath of ‘evening, 
Down upon the trembling surface, 
Fell the flies as falls the snowflake, 
As a tinted leaf in autumn, 

As the thistledown in summer 
Falls and floats upon the water. 

In a moment, in a twinkling, 

As the flies were slowly sinking, 

I could feel as something tugging, 
Feel the slack line quickly tight’ning, 
As the Indian bowstring tightens; 
See the bending of the rod tip, 

As the Indian bow in shooting, 

Like the rainbow after raining, 

As the strain increased upon it. 

From the tugging and the straining, 
I was sure "twas Micropterus, 

Biting at my hook of feathers, 

Thinking it some insect floating 

In the still transparent water. 

With a gentle strike I hooked him, 

Gave him line to ease the straining,: 

And the clicking reel made music 

As the line ran swiftly through it. 
Rushing wildly to the surface, 

In his effort to escape me, 

Leaped he straightway far above it, 

Leaped withall his force of muscle, 

In the fierceness of his struggle; 

Then with other tactics strove he 

To outwit the angler’s cunning, 

And obtain his wonted freedom. 

But the hook was firmly fastened, 
In his bony jaw was buried, 

Nor his surging, nor his leaping, 
Brought the freedom that he longed for; 
But, instead it served to weaken 

Both his muscle and his courage, 

And in spite of all his gameness, 

He must yield to skill and prowess. 

Carefully I reeled him toward me, 
Keeping taut the line upon him, 

Let it neither slack or loosen, 
Lest by chance he might escape me. 

Through the shallowy depth of water 
I could see him slow approaching, 
Broken was his warlike spirit, 

Weary was he from exertion, 
From the tireless strain upon him. 

Straight into my net I led him, 
Safely in my boat I placed him, 
And with quiet exultation, t 
With a° smile of joy and triumph, - 
Looked with admiration on him; 
Praised him for his form-and’ beauty, 
Praised him for his gamy tactics, ‘ 
Gave him all the honor due him, 
“Fiercest fighter of all fishes” 

In the lovely Chosen Water. 


Pratt Cottage, Pearl Beach, Canandaigua, Lake, August, 1899. 





New York Fish and Game League Meeting, 


Seneca Fans, N. Y., Nov. 7—To the Officers, Trustees 
and Directors of the New York State Fish, Game and 
Forest League: You are hereby notified to attend a meet- 
ing of the said officers and trustees of the League above 
named, on the 23d day of November, 1899, at the Yates 
Hotel, at the city of Syracuse, at 12 o’clock M. 

All clubs, associations and izati within this 
State organized for the of protection of fish and 

e and forests are u to become .members of this 

‘ i sales es geaee eenieed siete Se eae 
° jects. Applications membership. should 
be in the*hands of the secretary (who will furnishblanks 


ra 


and information upon request) on this date. They will, 

ce _ beled ter senmtadvastha of introductory 
meeting for consi of ii 

and preliminary work of the annual? meeting of. the 

League, to be held at the place aforesaid on the 7th day of 

December, 1899, and for such other business as may 

properly come before the meeting. 


By order of 
B. Lawrence, President. 
Ernest G. Goutp, Secretary. 


‘ 


Muscalonge from Red Lake. 


Utica, N. Y., Nov. 3.—I mailed. you a photograph 
of a 42%-pound muscalunge that I caught a man car- 
tying through the streets of Theresa day before yes- 
terday.. I stopped and took him into a store, had him 
mount a pair of scales, and found that he tipped the beam 
at 170% pounds.. Then, after depositing the fish in the 
window.of the post office, I marched the man and stick 
back to the scales, and found they weighed 128 pounds, 
which made the fish weigh 42% pounds. Then I got a 
tailor’s tape line and measured the fish, which was 49 
— long, 23% inches girth and 11 inches across end 
ol tail. 

Mr. Hiram Townsend made the photo with his kodak. 

Last evening I learned that a still larger fish was 
taken ‘ten days ago, also from Red Lake, weighing 46 








A MAN AND A FISH. 


muscalonge, caught in Red Lake, 
janes 49 inches, girth 23% inches, 
Weighed by J. L. Davison. Photo by 


Wm. Sharp and his 42%-pound 
Theresa, N. Y., Oct. 31, is99. 
width of tail 11 inches, 
Hiram Townsend. 


pounds. I was unable to learn that a small muscalunge 
had been taken this season, which still more convinces 
me that the lake pike (pickerel) have about cleaned 
out the muscalunge from the river and lake, as you 
will remember I claimed in my letter to you a few weeks 
since. The muscalunge have gradually decreased as the 
pike have increased in number and size. 

I understand that these waters are to be restocked 
with muscalunge and black bass the coming year; but 
I doubt that it will do any good unless something else is 
put in for the pike to feed on, as, for instance, the 
German carp, as Mr. Mr. Henry Talbott proposes. 

I found the “Grouse” supplement and editorial in my 
ForEstT AND STREAM to-day, and it is good. 

_ J. L. Davison. 


The Antelope Park Club. 


Mr. D. C. Beaman, of Denver Colo., sends us. the 
prospectus of the Antelope Park Club, organized to fur- 
nish its members, their families and guests a permanent 
outing place at reasonable expense, where the very best 
of stream fishing may be enjoyed every year, as well as 
good grouse and deer shooting while such game .lasts 
‘in Colorado. : ' 

The club now owns in fee simple, free of alb encum- 
brance, 160 acres of land in Antelope Park, twenty miles 
above Creede, Colo. On this pro is about one- 
fourth of a mile of the Rio Grande River and about three- 
quarters of a mile of Clear Creek. Both streams rank 
with the best fishing streams in the State. The other 
property consists of a two-story stone and log building, 
a two-story and attic log building, a log kitchen, a log 
store house and some log stables. The property is that 
formerly owned by the Denison Rod and Gun Club, 
nd called the Texas Club, and cost them over 

3,000. : 

The Antelope Club is a corporation (not for pecuniary 
profit), and owns the entire property. It'is proposed to 
secure the fishing privilege (under the new game law) 
on several miles of the river above and below the club 
property and stock both streams every year with at least 
50,000 fry, so that the fishing will always be the very 
best. and constantly improve. The number of members 
is limited to thirty.. The membership fee is fixed at ‘$50. 
Mr. Beaman will give further details orf inquiry: = ' 
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A wise law limits a fisherman’s catch of brook trout 
to fifty in any one day within the bounds of the Province 
of Ontario. no such restraint been in force, I fear a 
— many more than that would. have been taken by 
our rods one August afternoon in this present year of 
grace. Port Arthur is in the midst, or rather on the west- 
ern verge, of an angler’s paradise, and within a few miles 
there are three excellent trout streams, so that when my 
good fortune caused me to pass a week or two there this 
summer, I was not slow to renew my acquaintance with 
my old friend Fontinalis. 

One day’s sport will, I venture to think, bear relation, 
as any moderately good fisherman may do as well dur- 
ing July, August or the first fifteen days of September. 
Our party consisted of Mr. Neil McDougall, at present 
Government road in or for a district as large as some 
petty kingdoms, an old Hudson’s Bay officer and a famous 
fisherman; Dr. William H. Clark, pastor of the Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church, Detroit, who holds the 1898 record 
of fifty trout from one pool, and who may have dupli- 
ceated it this year for all I know to the contrary; Mr. J 
- W. Crooks, a business man of Port Arthur, and a keen, 
successful rod, and, lastly, the writer. 

On the morning of Aug. 8, notwithstanding a very 
threatening sky, we drove six miles along the old Daw- 
son road, the same by which Lord Wolseley’s troops 
marched toward the Red River in 1870, and which was 
also followed by the Canadian volunteers when they sup- 
pressed the second rebellion in the ’80s—to a point distant 
but a few rods from a‘ very trouty stream known as Six- 
Mile Creek. Here the horses were left, and a faint but 
good trail followed for some miles up stream. McDou- 
gall and Dr. Clark elected to fish the lower stretch, while 
Crooks and myself went to a place known as Silver Hill, 
five miles from the Dawson road. 

At 2 P. M. we wet our lines for the first time, and at 5 
o’clock we each had the limit, and our creels were quite 
heavy enough, considering we had to walk five miles back 
to the horses, through wet bushes, for it was now rain- 
ing heavily. All my trout were caught on the blue dun 
and cow-dung, tied on Nos. 7 and 8 Limerick hooks. 
The fish were not heavy, but of a fair size, and the fishing 
most interesting, as the stream is a difficult one to cover 
with the fly, and the trout are as game as they make them. 

McDougall and Dr. Clark had done as well as our- 
selves, and the boy had not slept all the time, either. The 
total catch was 230 trout; they made a handsome dish on 
our return, and were much appreciated by our friends. 

The accompanying photograph shows my three com- 
panions at their usual off-time practice of swapping fish 
stories. As far as I can. make out, McDougall is describ- 
ing an old he-snorter he got in July on Nipigon; Dr. 
Clark is making a mental resolve to go and do likewise 
next year, while Mr. Crooks looks on condescendingly, 
preparing meanwhile to cap the climax by: telling all 
about that 25lb. laker he hooked one fall out in the bay. 

This, by the way, is not to be taken seriously, for I 
never expect to go out with three better fishermen, or 
more truthful ones to t, than my companions of that 
grand day’s fishing on Six-Mile Creek. 

a St. Crorx. 
Toronto, Sept. 3. 


The Genesis of Sportsmanship. 


THE present is an iconoclastic age. The spirit of inves- 
tigation is abroad in the land. The light of the nine- 
teenth century has blotted out the myths of a less intel- 
lectual and more intolerant age. With thinking people 
fiction is no longer allowed to masquerade in the garb 
of historical fact...No longer is the Christ hidden until 
discovered by Martin Luther; nor is it now believed that 
purity was unknown and without a defender until the 
days of Henry VIII. , 

Although contrary to popular belief, that branch of 
sportsmanship which revels in the handiwork of the 
Creator—that seeks Him in field and forest, by lake and 
stream—has been in and of the world since the days of 
Tubal Cain, brightening its shadows and lightening its 
burdens. It is and has been peculiar to no class, condi- 
tion or country. 2 ee 

The crown of royalty may adorn his brow, the judicial 
ermine clothe his y; his voice may be heard in con- 
trol in the halls of legislation and his brilliant attainments 
may: add new luster to the professions; his sword may 
carve out new nations and his iron will rule them; his 
pen may be the lever to move the world upward to bet- 
ter things, and his pencil win undying fame in the world 
of art; he may explore new fields in the domain of science 
and immortalize himself by new and brilliant discoveries 
—be these and more besides and yet be proud to claim 
and enjoy fellowship with the army of sportsmen upon 
less distinguished plane—men whose heart pulsations are 
manly beats and whose sentiments are kindly, pure and 
eunobling. : 7h 

It is well known that all the children belonging to the 
great family of sportsmanship, while clearly akin, were 
not. brought. f at a single birth, nor are they the 
progeny of the same parents. _ 

A superficial investigation will demonstrate the fact 
that many of them were born at different times, under dif- 
ferent circumstances and in different places—some having 
direct paternity anda particular time and place of birth, 
and others being an evolution from the necessities or 
civilization of mankind. : Ls 

The time and birthplace of angling, one of the princi- 
pal subdivisions of s manship, like that of Homer, 
are lost in the twilight of fable. Good authorities claim 
it had its origin in’ primitive times when primitive meth- 
ods were merely to supply the wants of man 
with food; but in a more intellectual age it is a higher 
view to accord it a more zsthetic origin. p 

Mathematics, being an exact science, came into the 
world with an advancing civilization, and there being so 
many analogies between an exact science and angling, 
and the exact truthfulness of anglers, that they seem 
clearly to stand in relation to each other as parent to 
child, if not-that of twin brothers. 


A few of the many examples which readily suggest 
hemselves from our sch 


; : experiences ate herewith 
given in‘: of our BS oes 


Geometry, like the angler, treats: of lines, surfaces and 


A demonstration is a course of reasoning which es- 
tablishes a truth. The angler is certainly a demonstra- 
tion; but if his acquaintances, who may be less intellect- 
ual, refuse to believe, why should he be blamed? And 
who will say he will not eventually triumph? 

An hypothesis is something upon which a demonstra- 
tion may be founded, and here again mathematics and the 
angler touch elbows. 

theorem is something to be proved by. demonstra- 
tion. Who will say that the angler does not give theorem 
many a tumble? . 

A problem is something proposed to be done. And 
do we not know that nearly every angler is a problem, 
and that he is often “done”? 

A proposition is something proposed to be done, or 
demonstrated, and may be a theorem or problem. The 
modern angler is all three—he proposes, does and dem- 
onstrates. 

A corollary is an obvious consequence deduced from 
something that has gone before. The angler’s “full 
creel” and “biggest fish” prove his close-up relationship 
to the corollary. i 

A scholium is a remark on one or more preceding 
propositions. As the angler is not slow to remark on the 
propositions which he encounters and elucidates, a very 
great harmony is seen to exist between the angler and 
the scholium. 

An axiom is a self-evident proposition. Who will be 
so rash as to contend that an angler is not a full-fledged 
axiom? 

But let us put some of these principles to the test and 
further prove the striking relationship existing between 
mathematics and the angling fraternity. 

Anglers in the same camp or in the same boat, like 
the ‘equal things of axiom 1, are equal to each other. 

All worthy anglers proceed along parallel lines and they 
will not conflict or interfere with each other, however 

A fishing trip may be projected any number of times 
long the trip may be extended. 

-in all directions. 

The fisherman is easily reduced to lowest terms when 
the trout refuse his fly. 

The sum of all the fish which any fisherman takes is 
not-so great as the story he tells. 

A fisherman, like extension, has length, breadth and 
thickness. 

The sum total of a fisherman is equal to all his parts. 

No fisherman can prolong his trips indefinitely. 

— fisherman’s story has no weight, but only magni- 
tude. 

The want of success may make the contents of the fish- 
erman’s crel less without making his story smaller. 

The sum of all the angles of a worthy angler is equal 
to his circumference multiplied by his height in inches. 

No mathematician has ever succeeded in extracting the 
square root of any fisherman, and it is now an open ques- 
tion if he has any. Gro. McALEER. 

Worcester, Mass. 





Quail Shooting in Cuba. 


Havana, Nov. 6.—Editor Forest and: Stream: Agreeable 
to the promise made you in my last letter, I proceed to 
give you some of my experience afield in this other 
planet so near tc your own that the late little unpleas- 
antness was sure to come, in view of the natural expan- 
sion of human populations and ‘their material interests. 

Luckily, the expansive wave from the active north 
has not to clash with powerful counter waves of various 
national interest, as must occur in the virgin African 
continent, and the local population of this island is not 
sufficiently numerous to maintain for long their un- 
progressive habits and customs, which must ere long be 
overwhelmed by the new civilization that is beginning 
to overflow upon it, and among the new comers there 
will be some that may be interested to know something 
about opportunities for the use of gun and dog here. 

Well, from Nov. 1 abundance of quail are to be found 
in our fields sufficiently grown for shooting, and snipe 
begin to come to us about the same date. 

ovember here, I got out my shooting traps, and my 
alarm clock announcing to me § o’clock A. M., I made 
ready for the 6 o’clock train for a half hour’s ride out of 
the city in exploration of fields well known to me in 
other seasons, the uplands, interspersed with frequent 
sloughs, swamps and lagoons, where formerly, in high 
rubber boots and up to my knees in quagmire and soft 
mud, I had often made good bags of snipe; but now, 
alas! judge you of my surprise to find even the lagoons 
as dry as the hillsides, and I wandered in vain, seeking 
for soft places. . 

One luckless snipe alone, occupied in the same enter- 
prise, I met with, and asked him to tarry and condole 
with me this dearth of feeding grounds for snipe near 
to us. The quail, on the contrary, were at home to us 
(me and my dog, and Sancho Panza, my biped re- 
triever). We reached the field, and Dash located the 
first covey about 7 o’clock. It had been raining during 
the night, the grass and bushes were wet, the scent good 
and Dash did some good work in trailing from the next 
field. They flushed:a little wild, but I scored a right and 
left:as my first salutation of the new season, and I fol- 
lowed up the direction they took, and after looking 
over several fields finally struck a trail on a hillside 
where the grass was thin. The birds were running. 
Dash persisted on the trail, and at last came to a stand. 
I flushed the bird quite under my nose, and, being some- 
what flurried, shot wild, but feeling chagrined, sent 
after him from the left barrel—with negative results, how- 
ever. The bird continued its flight until out of sight, 
seemingly laughing in scorn at my lack of skill, and in 
fact Dash appeared to participate in the bird’s disdain. 
But the incident itidicated that we had found the field 
where the covey had got down, and soon Dash found 
another trail, and after following it some distance the 
bird flushed and tumbled to miy right barrel, to the very 
evident satisfaction of the dog, and he manifested it in 
renewed activity. He soon struck another scent and fol- 
lowed it penne at a steady walk until ‘the bird 
flushed a little wild, and I sent after it my compliments 
in the contents of both barrels, which it did not ap- 


parently deign to notice in the least, but I felt so con- 
fident that its seeming indifference was only assumed 
that I. followed it with my sight until it alighted, and 
followed it up. Having surely fixed upon the spot, I felt 
surprised at first that it did not rise; but Dash soon 
pointed the bird, in which the life was quite extinct. 

It was now about 8:30 o’clock, and the rain of the night 
before was threatening to be renewed. A dark cloud was 
rapidly approaching upon the wind, and the thick fol- 
iage of a nearby grove of mango trees tendered us its 
shelter. Because of the threatening aspects of the morn- 
ing I had prudently taken along an umbrella, which, to- 
gether with the foliage, shielded. me from a lengthy 
shower, and when this had passed, being shod in rubber 
boots, I again took to the fields; and when far from 
shelter it came on to rain again during an hour’s time, 
and I under such shelter only as an umbrella can afford. 
From my waist down to my boots I had absorbed con- 
siderable moisture. By 10 o’clock the rain had ceased, 
and I took my course in the direction of a small vil- 
lage, where I expected to breakfast. En route we struck 
another covey of quail, and I scored two more birds 
and severa! misses, after which, while crossing a dried- 
up slough near to the village, I was startled by the well- 
known chaiche! chaiche! and a long beak rose from the 
canebrake, and was whirling away at break-neck speed, 
but not so fast but that an ounce of lead from a 12-bore 
Parker overtook him. 

Reader, after such a tramp, under such circumstances, 

did you ever realize the real solid comfort of arriving at. 
a country grocery to rest and exercise a voracious ap- 
petite upon such edibles as it is able to cook for you, 
completed by canned goods, beer or wine, according to 
taste? They are all good under such circumstances. 
_. After resting till 1 P..M., the weather had cleared. 
though still cloudy, and’ I again took to the fields, and 
from that hour until 4 P. M. we were able to find three 
separate coveys, that furnished us with good sport, and 
seven more birds, making a bag of thirteen quail and 
one snipe for our day’s sport. 

By going further away from the city more birds can 
be found. Indeed I have brought in bags of forty and 
forty-five quail in other years. This year we shall have 
to do without snipe, as there are absolutely no feeding 
grounds for them; at least on this north coast of Cuba, 
although I presume there will be plenty of them in the 
great swamps of the south coast. 

Dr. Erastus WILson. 


Ghe Bennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Nov. 15-18.—Philadelphia, Pa.—The Philadelphia Dog Show As- 
sociation’s first annual bench show. Marcel BR Viti, Sec’y. 
Nov. 29-Dec, 1—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. 


S. C. Hodge, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 14-17.—Carmichaels, Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s fourth an- 
nual trials. Simpson, Sec’y. 

Nov, 17.—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Field Trial Club’s twenty- 
first annual trials. Simon C, Bradley, Sec’y. 
_ Nov, 21.—Lawrenville, Ill.—Illinois Field Trial Association’s 
inaugural trials. O. W. Ferguson, Sec’y. 

Nov. 28.—Paris, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s third 
annual trials. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y. 

Dec. :8.—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials. 
Theo. Sturges, Sec’y. we 


Jan. 22.—West Point, Miss.—United States Field Trial Club’s 
annual trials. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. 

Feb. 5.—Greenville, Ala—Alabama Field Trial Club’s fourth an- 
nual trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 


North American Field Trial Club. 
The Derby. 


_.Winpsor, Ont., Nov. 7.--Editor Forest and Stream: 
The inaugural trials of this club opened with a Derby 
with an entry of nine starters and a large and enthusias- 
tic crowd of sportsmen present. nfortunately the 
weather was not favorable for good work, as the day 
‘opened with a cold, strong north wind blowing. How- 
ever, the quality of work done by the puppies was of the 
highest order; with the exception of one or two dogs, 
a were fit to run in any company. 

The winner, Bella Pointer, was a phenomenal puppy, 
being very accurate in her bird work, snappy and a 
high-headed, wide, free and independent ranger. This 
puppy will be heard of again. 

The second winner, Duke of Vassar, was also a puppy 
of high quality, and did some excellent bird work; he is 
a good, high ranger, and only needs work to make him 
a dangerous competitor in any class. Both of these 
dogs are black and white. , 

he third winner, Dan Thiers, is a black, white and 
tan setter (one of the large kind), a slashing good goer; 
cuts out his fields well and carries a high head. His 
work was far above the average. Kate Thiers, a black, 
white and tan setter, a litter sister of Dan Thiers, is a 
very attractive bitch, having a good way of going; she 
is a persistent hunter, and only wants steadying up to 
make a good one. 

Dash Trilby tan a good race, and only needs experi- 
ence on birds to place her in a high class. Lady Vassar 
II., a puppy nine months old, made a good showing 
for her age, and bids fair to make a‘hot Derby entry for 
next year. Counter Mark, a litter brother of Dan and 
Kate Thiers, did not appear to be in form. 

There were thirteen bevies of quail found here this day. 

The order of running: 

Marcon & Morton’s Bella Pointer (Hal Pointer—Bell 
of Hessen) with J. Baugham’s Duke of Vassar (Hal 
Pointer—King Bow’s Vic). 

J. B. Dale’s Dan Thiers (Thiers—Dido III.) with W. 
E. Warner’s Lady Vassar II. (Jack Pot—Lady Vassar). 

R. Baugham’s Dash Trilby (Dash Antonio—Forrest 
May) with G. M: Hendry’s Dash II. (Dash Antonio— 
Forrest May). 














Dr. Wm. evell’s Bob White (Jack Pot—Lady Vas- 
sar) with Marcon & Morton’s Kate Thiers (Thiers— 
Dido IIT.), < , 


2 ot 4 we ee 


J. B. Dale's Counter Mark (ThiersDido’ IIL.) with 
a Vassar II.’ 7 oad ‘ee 
The winner of first prize gets a silver medal, ‘pre- 


sented by A. J. Green, Windsor. 
The All-Age. . 


The All-Age was run on the 3d and 4th inst., with an 
entry of sixten starters. Although the weather was not 
favorable, a heavy rain falling on the 3d, and a strong 
north wind on the 4th, a large and enthusiastic lot of 
sportsmen and spectators was present. The work done 
by. the dogs was of the highest order, and they proved 
thémselves fit to run in any company. The winner, 
Duke of Vassar, is a snappy, high-headed, free, in- 
dependent ranger, and will be heard from again. This 
is the same dog that won second in the Derby: 

Sportsman, by Lock, was second; he is a handsome 
black, white and tan setter, did some excellent work 
and, showed himself a bird finder; was accurate in his 
points and backing, and a good ranger. 

For third place, Don, English setter, is a slashing 
good goer, cuts out his field well and carries his head 
high. His work was far above the average. 

For fourth place Highland, English setter, is a fine, 
attractive dog, has an excellent way of going, and only 
requires a little work to make a bhigh-dliss shooting dog. 

he winner of the fifth place, Dan, is litter brother of 
Don, the winner of the third place; he ran a good race 
and has good ability as a bird finder and covers his 
ground well. 

The sixth place was won by Miss Mischief, English 
setter; she is a wide ranger and fast mover, and only 
requires experience to make a grand shooting dog. 

The winner of first pri ets a very handsome silver 
cup, preserited by H. Bis of Detroit, to be won 
three times by the same o * also a rich piece of silver 
and cut glass, presented by Walker & Sons. The judge 
was John Davidson, of Monroe, Mich.’ The order of 
running was: 

M. K. Cowan’s setter dog Sportsman (Lock—Juno) 
with Victor Chauvin’s setter dog Thorne (Dash Antonio 
—Maggie). 

J. Baugham’s pointer Duke of Vassar (Hal Pointer— 
King Bow’s Vic) with Marcon:& Morton’s pointer bitch 
Bell Pointer (Hal Pointer—Bell of Hessen). 

Marcon & Morton’s setter bitch Dido III. (Cincin- 
natus—Daphne) with R. Baugham’s setter bitch. Miss 
Mischief (Dash Antonio—Patty B.). 

Marcon & Morton's setter bitch Ladv Rodfield (Rod- 
field—Mark’s Nellie) with W. J. Camplau’s setter dog 
Don (Toledo B.—Rosce). 

H. K. Cowan’s setter dog Hurricane (Frank—Finglas’ 
Fawn) with H. T. W. Ellis’ setter bitch Maggie Mur- 
phy (Duke of Manitoba—Hickory Link). 

W. C. Donaldson’s setter bitch Nellie Brady (Dash 
Antonio—Nellie Breeze) with T. W. Brooks’ dog Rex 
(Bob Anderson— »: 

A. J. Green’s ——— (Prince—Quail) with Victor 
Chauvin’s setter dog Highland. ( Mingo, Jr.—Lonewalk). 

George Mair’s pointer dog Watford Boy (County 
Graphic————-) with Wm. J. Campeau’s setter dog 
Don (Toledo B.—Rose). R. M. Morton. 


Points and Flushes. 


The famous black poodle champion Milo (A, 30101), 
owned by the Meadowmere Kennels, Southampton, L. 
I., died on Tuesday of last week. He was by Bob- 
Sylvia, and was bred by M. C. Lepage, Paris, France. 
He was whelped Feb. 11, 1888, so that he had reached 
an age which was old, as the ages of dogs are measured. 
He had a remarkably successful bench career. 


Pachting. 


Tue daily papers on both sides of the ocean are each 
week nominating new challengers for the America Cup, 
but thus far all those mentioned have declined the honor 
thus thrust upon them. It seems probable that there will 
be no race in 1900, but that Sir Thomas Lipton will re- 
turn in 1901. 


Tue Yacht Racing Association of Long Island Sound 
has taken two important steps at its recent meeting, in 
returning to the old Seawanhaka .rule, and in finally 
abolishing time allowance within the classes. For the past 
year the Association has been nominally committed to the 
girth rule, adopted in October, 1808, by the Y. R. A. of 
N. A. While the old Seawanhaka rule was retained by 
the Sound Y. R. A. for the classes below 36ft., the girth 
rule was adopted for the 36ft. and all larger classes. 
The largest club in the Association, the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian, refused to acept the girth rule, and has sailed 
all of its races this season under the old rule; while the 
Larchmort Y. C., not a member of the Association, but 
an important factor in the Sound racing, has also refused 
to adopt the girth rule. This being the case, there has 
been practically no racing under the new rule and it has 
been a mere dead letter. The Atlantic Y. C.,.not a mem- 
ber: of the Association, but now the only racing club of 
any size below Hell Gate, has tried the girth rule through 
the season, but also abandoned it. As most of the yachts 
in the Sound clubs are under 36ft., there has been no 
' opportunity to test the rule in any way. 

It cannot be said that the girth rule has had a fair test 
about New York, or that it has been rejected-on account 
of proved defects; no yachts have been built under it 
and there has been merely a pretext at racing a few old 
boats. At the same time it is quite plain that the rule 
can never be adopted about New York or Boston. 

When the vule was up for discussion before the Y. R. A. 
of N. A., two arguments were made for it, that it had 
worked well in actual practice in Great Britain,.and that 
its adoption here would be a great step toward the union 
of yachting interests of the two great remeng Setoes, and 
would lead to the ultimate adoption of one rule by 
both if this one proved unsuitable. We urged at the time 
that the test of the rule in Great Britain was by no means 
thorough and conclusive, and failed-to prove in the face 
of certain obvious defects, that the rule was adapted to 
American yachting. That this view was correct is borne 
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Great Lakes, w a ,dozen 
yachts were built under the girth rule for the jst class, 
t being a shoal draft skimming di While 
in our opinion it is still an open question whether this 
type, as represented so well by Gen is superior to the 
English keel type, as represented sop mies under all- 
round conditions; the factis incontestable that the rule per- 
mits the building of a type never contemplated in the most 
remote degree by its framers, and which they would not 
for a moment admit. The success of Genesee proves that 
the British designers, in framing the rule in 1894, failed 
to recognize one of its most potent possibilities; at least 
in the hands of American designers. 

It has already been proved that the measurement of 
girth is not, as the British designers intended it should be, 
a soaig “semen to fill out the section to a point that 
would appreciable in added accommodation as com- 
pared with the fin type. Further than this, Genesee proves 
the additional point we made a year ago against the rule, 
that while the girth measurement as applied to the keel 
types does not induce a man to improve his model, when 
it is applied to the shoai centerboard types it offers strong 
inducements to cut down the depth of body and to make a 
yacht of limited headroom and easily capsizable. 

The plea of uniformity in measurement on the part of 
England and America was plausible and inviting enough, 
and under the circumstances it was worth whale to take 
some risk to profit by a peculiarly favorable, opportunity 
for bringing together the British Y. R. A. and the 
American clubs. The one weak point was in the power 
of the young Union to induce the American clubs to 
accept the girth rule after the Union had formally: adopted 
it as alaw. The Sound Y. R. A., which is the parent of 
the Y. R. U. of N. A., went as far as it could in at once 
adopting the new rule and in urging its use upon its com- 
ponent clubs; but with small result. A’ year’s trial has 
shown the impossibility of forcing the adoption of the 
rule about New York; while Boston from the first has de- 
clined even to attempt it. Under these circumstances it 
= useless to continue in a nominal adherence to the 
rule. 

As far as the Lakes are concerned, it is plain that they 
were very much better off with the old proviso limiting 
the coefficient of midship section than under the girth 
rule; but having adopted the latter and built a number of 
yachts under it, they cannot now afford to change, unless 
for something very much better than either. The fact of 
the matter is that American yachting is no nearer to the 
much-needed new rule of measurement than it was a year 
ago, or two years ago. 


It would be hard to say how many years have elapsed 
since the Forest AND STREAM began its attack upon the 
twin evils of time allowance and slovenly methods of 
starting; advocating. at a time when all such innovations 
were most unpopular, the adoption of the English methods 
of class racing by yachts. of-uniform measurement; and 
timing the start of a race from the gun instead of allow- 
ing ten to fifteen minutes’ interval during which each 
yacht was timed separately. It is most gratifying to find 
that to-day both of these important principles are gen- 
erally recognized throughout the United States, so much 
so as to be considered as American institutions. The 
Y. R. A. of Massachusetts some time ago gave a quiet and 
decent burial to time allowance, and now the Sound 
Y. R. A. has followed its example, to the lasting good of 
yacht racing. ; 


THE knockabout idea, one of the best introduced in 
recent years, has been the victim of all sorts of perversions 
and misconceptions, but none worse than that of the Sound 

R. A. of last year in establishing a so-called knock- 
about class with an allowance of 1,000 sq. ft. of sail for 


25ft. l.w.l. It was evident when the class was established 
that the resulting boats could be but racing machines in 
disguise, and in no sense knockabouts. There is nothing 
surprising in the fact that after a fair trial the class has 
proved a failure and has been abandoned. 


Columbia. 


NoTHING positive is as yet known of the future move- 
ments of Columbia, and the New York Herald, in an 
article which we herewith reprint, states that the plan 
of sending her abroad has been abandoned. The Herald 
says: 


At the finish of the last race between the yachts 
Columbia and Shamrock, just at the moment when 
scores of steam whistles and thousands of hearty cheers 
were telling the story of the home boat’s successful 
defense of the Cup, beth Mr. Iselin and Capt. “Nat” 
Herreshoff made significant remarks. 

Mr. Iselin creed Columbia’s quarter-deck to where 
Mr. Herreshoff was standing, and shaking the designer’s 
eal ey congratulated him upon the result of the 
match, 

Then Mr. Iselin, looking earnestly into the face of the 
designer, said deliberately: ” : 

“Mr. Herreshoff, this is my last Amerita ‘Cup race.” 

Capt. “Nat” returned Mr. Iselin’s earnest gaze and re- 
plied in his quiet way: 

“And it is also my last, Mr. Iselin.” * 

From 1893 to 1809 Mr. Iselin ana Mr. Herreshoff 
have been associated in the defense of the old trophy 
which Sir Thomas Lipton wanted to “lift” so badly. 
First it was with Vigilant, in 1893; next with Defender, 
in 1895, and then Columbia. All these wifning boats 
were designed by Capt. “Nat” Herreshoff, and Mr. 
Iselin was the managing owner of ‘each. - This record 
needs no comment. 

It required nearly a year to build Vigilant and get 
her into racing sha efender took a similar period, 
and it was about fourteen months from the time that 
Columbia’s model was decided upon to the last of her 
races with Shamrock. The strain on both the designer 
and the managing owner, particularly in the late match, 
was so great their intimate friends may not now be sur- 
prised to hear that they have sailed the last of their cup 
matches. 

Whether the decision made by Mr. Herreshoff means 
that he will not design another Cup defender has not 
and may not be easily ascertained, as he is a 


‘thirds” were changed to “a 


man Of very few words and keeps his own counsel; and 
itis not at all probable that Mr. Iselin will talk of his 
future plans. But there the case stands. The remarks 
quoted were made as given, and have been since repeated 
by those who heard them. 

Should these gentlemen not change their minds the 
New York Y. C. will find it difficult to replace them 
in the event of another international ‘match. 

Unless Com. J. Pierpont Morgan and Mr. C. Oliver 
Iselin change their minds the successful Cup ‘defender 
Columbia will not be sent abroad this winter or next 
spring. ? ; 

It may have been. the. intention of the. owners of 
Columbia in the early summer to give her a sea rig 
during the winter and send her to the Mediterranean, 
but that decision, if it were every fully reached, has been . 
reconsidered, and the big cutter will remain on this 
side of the Atlantic. ; 

Columbia is now dismantled and lies at anchor off 
Hawkins’ yard, City Island, where she will be hauled 
out in a short time alongside of Defender, there to re- 
main until needed. Every precaution will be taken to 
protect Columbia from the weather, and she will be 
housed’ over, and the curious who might visit City 
Island for the sole purpose of studying her model may 
save themselves the trouble of the journey, as the new 
hoat will be hidden from view immediately after she 
is taken from the water. 

The mast of Columbia was removed several days ago, 
and with the other spars. was sent ashore, where all will 
be looked after by Mr. Hawkins. The sails, running 
rigging and movable deck articles have been stored in one 
of the many buildings on Mr. Iselin’s grounds, at New 
Rochelle, that they may be under observation at all 
times. 

Mr. and Mrs. Iselin will go to Europe early in De- 
cember, and may remain away all winter. 


Veritas. 


Tue keel sloop Veritas. was en in 1897 for James 
G. Averell, Esq., of Rochester, N. Y., by W. P. Stephens 
and built by the Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Co., at Og- 
densburgh. She was designed for the then existing 22ft. 
class of the Lake Y. R. A., the measurement being by 
Seawanhaka rule, a total of four persons being allowed on 
board, but the waterline being’ measured without the 
crew. The order was for_a cruising yacht, capable of 
making the circuit of the lake and with room for three 
persons, at the same tittie to be fast enough for the regu- 
lar class racing.. The S section was adopted in preference 
to the fin-keel as‘ givitig more'‘depth ‘of body and foot 
room and an abler type of boat than any of the fin-keels 
then in the class, such as Koko. The design is interest- 
ing mainly as a study in the employment of very full level 
lines as a means to the saving of measured waterline. At 
that time the fastest yachts of ‘the same sail area were of 
the 25{t. special class, Smuggler, Nameless, and the fin- 
keels El Chico and Nemadjy, all carrying 625 sq. ft. of 
sail on a water line of 25ft. and a draft of over O6ft. It was 
determined to try the same area with 6ft. less waterline 
and over 1ft. less draft. The dimensions of Veritas are: 
Length— : 
Over all «a 5s. teva a0 vis vgn sehies : Se, 
L.W.L. ; 3 in. 
Overhang— 
B 10 in. 


3. in. 
6yin. 


Displacement. long tons 

Ballast, lead keel, long tons 
Displacement per in. of immersion, Ibs... 
Midship Section— 


IN os ot ta ra blbea cee 
From Station O 
Lateral Plane— 
Area hull 
Area rudder 


-33 I-3 per cent. 
10.48 sq. ft. 


56.41 sq. ft. 

63.75 sq. ft. 
-58 sq. ft. 

11.32 ft. 


Area total 
Coefficient, without rudder 
i. from Station O, with 
SEE: 6 kina dha bs te aee bie hh eee> 
L.W.L, Plane— 
Area 
‘Coefficient 
All measurements are for fresh water. 
The yacht has proved very satisfactory in three seasons’ 
use, having cruised from end to end of the lake, carrying 
a party of three young Corinthians with as much com- 
fort as can be expected in so small a craft. She has also 
sailed .a good deal in the home races of the Rochester 
Y. C. at Charlotte and in the L. Y. R. A. races at the 
different lake ports, and has won a number of prizes. The 
sail oa and details of construction will be given next 
week. é, 


A well-attended meeting of the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts was held on Nov. 2 at Young’s 
Hotel. The meeting, which was a special one, was called 
for the purpose of acting upon amendments to the by-laws, 
racing rules and limitations of cabin yachts. 

The proposed amendments, aiming to alter the sail 
area of 21 and 2sft. cabin yachts. to amend Racing Rule 
XI. by adding new section to read, “In the 2rft. cabin class 
working sails only shall be allowed,” to amend Racing 
Rule XXVI., Section 3, relative to protest by adding “or 
has altered or added to her sails so as to Increase her sail 
area,” and to amend by-laws, Article XITL., meetings, Sec- 
tion 2, by substituting “two-thirds of the,” in p of 
eine coal id ith the i f the 

the pro amendments, wit exception o' 
last two, were voted down; the one relating to sail altera- 
tions vassing, and that of meetings the words “two- 
majority.”—Boston Post. 















An Inland View of Yacht Racing. 


A READER of the Mail and Breeze writes us that he is 
deeply interested in the yacht race which they have been 
trying to sail for the last week over near New York, but 
that ne is bothered by the nautical terms and wants some 
explanations. He says he sees by the papers that when 
the yachts got ready to start the weather was full of 
“flukes.” He seems to be bothered with this expression. 
What is a fluke, and how did they happen to get in the 
weather? He also remarks that the account says that the 
“Columbia’s clothes stood perpendicular to the head and 
did not sheet home to the gaff.” He desires to know 
what clothes the reporter is talking about, and what he 
means by sheeting the gaff. “Furthermore,” says the in- 
quirer, “I see that the Columbia turned around on the 
Shamrock’s beam and then jibed over. Then the Sham- 
rock jibed a spell, and afterward tacked and eased off, 
her sheets. What were they jibing each other for? Were 
these the same kind of. jibes Shakespeare speaks of in 
‘Hamlet’? Then the accounts goes on to say that the 
Columbia ‘tacked’ on the Shamrock’s beam and broke out 
her balloon jib topsail. What did the Columbia tack on 
the beam of the Shamrock? If she was near enough to 
tack anything on the beam, why didn’t she nail it on while 
she was about it and not monkey with tacks? If she 
wanted to put anything onto Shamrock, she should have 
put it on to stay, as it seems to me. A little further on 
the account goes on to say that both yachts began break- 
ing tacks. What did they want to break tacks for? What 
the American people want to know is, Why didn’t they 


weliee don 
sail, and not fool around breaking tacks? Of what inter- 
est is it to the people of the great and bully West to hear 
about breaking tacks? It seems to me to be mighty 
small business for the representatives of two great nations 
to go to breaking tacks at a time when we want to know 
who can get there first. Some information on this sub- 
ject will be appreciated.” 

This paper is no-expert on maritime matters and never 
claimed*to be. We have tried to get some comfort and 
information out of Webster-for the benefit of ourselves 
and our inquirer, but the information isn’t as satisfactory 
as it might be. 

To begin with the first question in regard to the 
“flukes” in the weather, Mr. Webster says that a fluke is 
a flat, trematoid worm, with a lanceolet body and two 
suckers. If Webster is right about this and the weather 
was full of flukes, we gather that it was full of worms and 
suckers, We have no doubt there were plenty of suckers in 
the crowd, but weather that is full of worms is a new 
variety, and we thought we had seen about every variety 
of weather out here in Kansas that ever came down the 
pike. Webster also defines a fluke as one of the lobes of 
a whale’s tail and also as an instrument for cleaning out 
holes. If the reader can get any comfort out of these 
definitions he can do better than we can. : 

Speaking of “jibing,” Webster is more satisfactory. 
He says to jibe is to change the ship’s course or shift 
the boom, Out here in Kansas we are not much up on 
jibes, but; we know a few things about booms, and how 
to shift ’em. We started to boom out here and afterward 
shifted it over onto the fellows in the East, who put up 
their money in boom additions. Many of them were never 
able to shift it back. 

Webster says “tack” means to change the course of a 
vessel and “beam” is one of the strong timbers placed 
across a vessel to support the sides. There are your 
definitions. If you can figure anything out of them you 
are welcome to do it. How the Columbia could turn on 
the Shamrock’s beam without getting on top we don’t 
know, neither do we know why, when Columbia had the 
Shamrock under it didn’t keep it there. Webster gives 
us no light on the subject of “breaking tacks.” Why they 
wanted to “break tacks” we can’t say, but suppose there 
was nothing else on hand at that particular time and they 
wanted to keep the men busy. The account also says 
that of the yachts “luffed” several times. Mr. 
Webster’ says that “luff” means to sail close to the wind. 
Why théy would want to sail anywhere else than close 
to the wind we are unable to say. One would naturally 
, think that a couple of vessels that go entirely by wind 
would to sail around somewhere in the immediate 
Vicinity Bf she wind, and that the smart thing to do would 
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have’ been to get ‘up/next to’ it as early in the gathe as 
possible. , 

The descriptions given by the press reporters of this 
attempted yacht race are not satisfactory to the great body 
of the American people, who would not know a ‘yacht from 
a canvas-covered ham. We are interested in hearing that 
the American yacht beat the daylights out of the yacht 
owned by the British nabob, and we want the story told 
in a way that we can understand.—Topeka Mail: and 
Breeze. 


Columbia’s Crew. 


Stonincton, Me., Nov. 4.—Deer Isle to-night gave 
those of her sailor sons who defended the America Cup 
against Sir Thomas Lipton’s boat and crew a mother’s 
welcome home, for the islanders are justly proud of the 
husky lads who manned so well the fleetest yacht ever 
built to defend the blue ribbon of the sea. 

The last sixteen of the thirty-eight members of the crew 
arrived this morning. The northeast wind and driving 
rainstorm had knocked the plans of the townspeople for 
their welcome all askew, and the plans for a parade of the 
crew, assisted by the school children and the sailors from 
a revenue cutter, were abandoned. 

A band of twenty-five pieces had been brought from 
Belfast to play for the street parade and also to give an 
open air concert, and a band stand had been decorated 
with spruce and fir boughs and red, white and blue bunt- 
ing. The rain drenched these patriotic fabrics and the 
wind spoiled them as they hung limp and bedraggled. Up 
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the street an arch was built of evergreen, decked with 
bunting, and this also suffered from the elements. 

To add to the discouraging outlook, Capt. F. P. Weed, 

. who selected the crew for Mr. Iselin, was called yester- 
day to the upper end of the island, where a relative lies 
Seay ill, and could not be here to help welcome his 

oys. 

When the rain ceased the band gave a concert, after 
which there was a reception in the opera house. Here a 
reception committee, consisting of ex-Senator E. P. Spof- 
ford, W. B. Thurlow, S. B. Thurlow, Harry Gray, P. G. 
Merrill, Joseph P. Eaton, S. W. Barbour and George 
Beck, welcomed the Columbia’s sailormen. A feature of 
the reception was the presentation to each man of the 
crew of an emerald and gold badge in the form of the 
burgee signal in the Iselin colors, red and black, and on 
back of each was engraved “Columbia, 1899, from Mrs. 
Oliver Iselin.” These beautiful souvenirs were presented 
to the men by ex-Senator Spofford in a felicitous speech. 
Sg am was also made by Alexander B. Eaton, Rock- 
and, 


After this came dancing, and the men of the Columbia’s 
crew stepped as lightly as they ever stepped upon Co- 
lumbia’s deck when getting a sail up in stops. They wore 
their sailor clothes, with their blue sweaters that bore the 
word “Columbia” across the chest. 

The dance was over by midnight, for Deer Islanders are 
respectful of the Sabbath. 

he names of the crew with the posts they occcupied on 
the Columbia, follow: 

William D. Scott, second mate; Rollins B. Staples, 

uartermaster; Charles H. Scott, quartermaster; William 
askell, quartermaster; Roswell Fifield, quartermaster; 
Everett J. Thompson, No. 1 masthead man; Samuel P. 
Bray, No. 1 bowsprit man; John E. Gross, starboard 
masthead runner; John T. Marshall, lazarette; Theodore 
Thompson, sail locker; Lafayette Thompson, starboard 
staysail sheet; Warren Bray, starboard jib topsail sheet; 
Arthur Young, assistant on topmast backstay; Cyrus 
Thompson, port masthead runner; Daniel ‘Hall, No. 1 
capstan man; William Young, second on starboard run- 
ner; Charles F. Gray, on spinaker lift; Edward T. Car- 


man, second masthead man; Ernest Haskell, spinaker; . 


Leslie W. Gray, topmast backstay; Montford ‘askell, 
bowsprit; Alfred Pettee, port staysail sheet; Charles 
Barter, mess; Herbert Bray, port jib topsail sheet; 
Florestan. McAuley; starboard jib sheet ;..Charles Bray, 
port jib sheet; George Stinson, bowsprit; Philip Haskell, 
mainboom port lift; Edward Greenlaw, mainboom star- 


board lift; John F. Eaton, bowsprit; William Eaton, bow- 
sprit; Nelson Thompson, starboard jib sheet tackle; 
, topmast backstay; Nathan Law, hal- 
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yard man; Edward Wood, capstan man; John Billings, 
spinaker sheet ; Jason Gross, port forestaysail sheet tackle; 
Lyinan Gray, backstay.—Boston Globe. 


The Quincy Y. C. Challenge Cup. 


THE Quincy challenge cup will absorb\a great deal of 
the interest in local yachting next season. Already one 
challenge has been received from A. H. Higginson on 
behalf of the Manchester Y. C., and it has been rumored 
that another one is soon to come. 

Mr. Higginson will undoubtedly make a strong bid for 
the cup. He is going to have a “trial horse” for his boat, 
and will spend the last three weeks before the cup races in 
the waters of Hull Bay, where he will be on the scene of 
the struggle and where his boat can be better tried out 
for her work than in any other place. 

He talks quite freely of his coming challenger, and 
makes no secret of her proposed lines. The new boat is 
to be an improvement over last year’s Hostess. She is to 
be a little more beamy, more powerful and quite a little 
lenger on top. Mr. Higginson said in speaking of her: 
“Imagine a boat of extremely light construction, great 
beam, great power, very long and quite wide at the ends, 
and you have her.”’ 

This improvement over Hostess is all right, but what is 
Mr. Faxon going to do all this time? If there are going 
to be any improvements over last year’s defender, it is 
quite likely that he will be in on the figuring. He will also 
have the benefit of Hostess for a “trial horse,” and is in a 
better position to improve over her than any one else. 

There is no doubt that the races for the cup will be 
close and exciting, but it will be very hard for any one to 
take that cup away from Quincy. If there are any tide 
rips around that bay which Mr. Faxon does not know 
they have been introduced very recently. Consider again 
that he is one of the finest small-boat skippers in this 
country, and figure the chances of “‘lifting” the trophy. 

Of course he has not stated positively that he would 
build a defender, but when the time comes it is safe to say 
that he azd Mr. Arthur Keith will get their heads to 
gether a4 talk improvements.—Boston Globe. 


The Lake Yacht Racing Association. 


THE annual meeting of the Lake Y. R. A. was held 
in Rochester on Oct. 26, the following delegates being 
present: President Alired G. ‘Wright, of Rochester; 
Secretary Frank M. Gray, of Toronto; T. B. Pritchard, 
J. E. Burroughs, Rochester Y'.”C.; George H. Gooder- 
ham, G. T. McMurrich, J. S.{MacMurray, Royal Cana-. 
dian Y. C.; H. H. Thomas, Queen City Y. C.; J. H. 
Fearnside, Royal Hamilton Y. C.; H. H. Gildersieeve, 
Kingston Y. C. 

The only amendments to the rules related to the 
knockabout class, the following words being added to 
Rule 3, Section 2, “except in the case of the knockabout 
class”; thus allowing the yachts in this class to be 
measured without crew on board. It was also provided 
that the limit of sail for this class! should be 650 square 
feet. The secretary was instructed to inform the As- 
sociation’s delegate to the Y. Ri A. of N. A. that the 
Association was opposed to any.present change in the 
girth rule until it had been more fully tried. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Pres., Com. Richardson, 
Buffalo Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Com. R. A. Lucas, Royal 
Hamilton Y. C.: Sec’y-Treas., F. J. Campbell, Royal 
Canadian Y.'C.; Members of the Council, John T. Mott, 
Oswego Y. C.; T. B. Pritchard, Rochester Y. C.; Com. 
Black, Kingston Y. C.; Owain Martin, Queen City Y. 
C, A‘milius Jarvis was chosen as delegate to the Yacht 
Racing Union of North America, and J. E. Burroughs, 
J. Frank Monck and F. J. Campbell were chosen as 
delegates to the Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes. 

Aiter selecting Buffalo as the place for the 1900 meet- 
ing, the meeting adjourned. 

In the evening the visitors were entertaimed at din- 
ner at the Livingston Hotel. The Association is now 
in a very prosperous condition, one evidence being the 
absence of amendments and proposed changes at the 
meeting. As the result of wise management and good 
legislation in the past, there is at present very little need 
for changes. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


From Boston, by way of New York, the Hudson 
River, the Erie Canal and the Great Lakes, 2,000 miles, 
is the trip just completed by Alderman Frank T. Fow- 
ler’s sloop yacht Mirella, which entered Chicago River 
just at daybreak during the fierce northeaster of Nov. 
1. She was in charge of Capt. Walter B. Howes, and 
had John King for a crew. The little craft, which 
measures but 31ft. on the waterline, had made the long 
journey in eighty-one days, part of which time she was 
windbound on the Lakes, and part of which ‘was spent 
in unshipping the figging at Albany to allow the passage 
of the Erie Canal, and in shipping again at Buffalo. 
Alderman Fowler bought Mirella two years ago, when 
he was summering in Boston. She was then one year 
old. ‘After using her this summer he decided to bring 
her to Chicago and show yachtsmen here a thing or two 
about sailing—New York Times. 


The Field office, London, will shortly issue a new 
book on yachting by Mr. Dixon Kemp, a dictionary of 
general information. 

At Lawley’s the 1ooft. composite schooner designed 
by C. H. Crane for G. L. Day, of New York, is fast 
nearing completion. She will be one of the finest 
cruising schooners in this country—a fine big-bodied 
boat, with ample accommodation below. Hull and deck 
are planked and caulked, and her hull! is partly painted. 
The workmen are now busy putting in her fittings below 
decks. She will have. two decks below. The upper of 
these, just’ below the main deck, will be laid out for 
staterooms, saloon, galley, pantry, etc., while below will 
be places for storing sails, clothing and chains, and a 
machine for making ice. The bulkheads and partitions 
will be ‘of pine, painted white, and will be trimmed in 
butternut, ‘mahogany, maple and black walnut. The iv- 
terior arrangement is excellent, places being. provide! 
for every modern yachting convenience. There ar- 
plenty of staterooms, a large saloon taking in the full 
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beam of the boat,a fine galley, a pantry and plenty of 
room-for the crew. In the same the keel is laid for 
a 25ft. knockabout.. A similar knockabout’ has already 
been completed and is now in the boat shop:* Another. 
from the same lines is to be built, also a 21ft. knocka- 
hout. The torpedo boats are taking shape, but the work 
on them is necessarily slow. Boilers are now being put 
together, preparatory to being set up.—Boston Globe. 


T. R. Webber, who designed and built the successful 
Surprise and Hussar for James D. Baird, is at work 
on a new yacht for the same owner, a centerboard boat 
of 51ft. r.m., about 44ft. l.w.l., 7oft. over all, and similar 
to the older boats in model. 


The schooner yacht Chiquita went ashore off Miller’s, 
Ind., on Nov. 2, and the body of D. S. Way, of Charle- 
voix, Mich., her owner was found lashed in the rigging. 
Those known to be. dead besides Mr. Way are-his wife 
and Rollin Frazine, of Charlevoix. The yacht was 
bound to Florida by way of Chicago, the canal, the rivers 
and the Gulf of Mexico. She left Charlevoix early last 
week, put into Holland and sailed from there Saturday 
for Chicago. She was caught by the gale on Wednesday, 
was sighted in distress off Whiting, and the alarm was 
given to the life-saving crew at South Chicago. In the 
night the yacht must have been driven ashore, for at 
daybreak on Nov. 3 the wreck was discovered three miles 
from the mouth of the Grand Calumet. Search is being 
made for the bodies of Mrs. Way and Franzine.—New 
York Journai. 


Supervisor-General Dumont, of the Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service, has received from Inspector Starbuck at New 
York the latter’s decision in the case of R. B. Brooks, of 
the steamer Idlewild, one of the steamers charged by 
Capt, Evans with having violated the rules of the recent 
yacht race. The local inspectors revoked Capt. Brooks’ 
license as master and pilot of steam vessels. Inspector 
Starbuck reverses the decision of the local inspectors, and 
says that after carefully examining the testimony in the 
case he is satisfied the local inspectors misunderstood the 
rules governing the races. 


At Embree’s yard, at Quincy Point, work has been 
started on a schooner of 35ft. waterline for J. L. and L. H. 
Sturtevant, owners of the 25-footer Redskin. Judging 
by the moulds which are now set up on the keel, the boat 
will be much like Golden Rod, built this summer at the 
same yard for George E. Bruce. She is very long over all, 
with a blunt bow, flat floor, easily rounded bilge, and 
straight topside. She is an enlargement of* the Cartoon 
type, and has its characteristic features. The schooner is 
6sft. over all, 35ft. waterline, and 16ft. beam. She will 
have a fin, a casting of about two tons, in which will play 
a centerboard with a drop of about 3ft. The centerboard 
will carry 4,800lbs. of lead. The draft with centerboard up 
will be about sft. The boat is to be strongly built, and 
have good accommodations under a cabin house. Embree 
has an order for a 55--footer from a New York man as 
good as placed, and is expecting plans and specifications 
any day. Golden Rod will come up to the yard the last of 
this week and be hauled out. During the winter she will 
be given a new fin with less depth, as the boat now draws 
too much water for the places her owner desires to visit. 
The boat has been gotten into better shape than in her 
first Eastern race early in September, and is now said 
to be going fast and well. Hauled out at Embree’s are 
the steam yacht Pilgrim and the sailing yachts Eleanor, 
Freyja; Countess, Eidelweiss, Posy, Tantrum, Medora and 
others.—Boston Globe. 


Mr. R. T. Pritchett, the well-known marine artist, has 
just published a most interesting book, the result of his 
long voyages in foreign waters, added to his wide experi- 
ence in Europe. The title is “Pen and Pencil Sketches of 
Shipping and Craft All Around the World”; rather a 
lengthy and comprehensive one, but the list of contents 
justifies it. The artist has caught with his pencil almost 
every sort of craft—Britannia and Vigilant, the Norwegian 
herring boat, the Nile dehabeah. the sampan, junk, koleh, 
the chasse-maree, the proa, and numerous others. Each 
is the subject of a spirited sketch with an excellent 
technical description. The book contains many illustra- 
tions, and is not only interesting to the yachting reader, 
but valuable as a reference in maritime matters. With the 
exception of the very small type, it is well made through- 
out. It is published by Edward Arnold, 37 Bedford 
street, Strand, London. 


Bile Bange and Gallery. 


Rifle at Armbruster’s Greenville Park. 


Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 7.—The seventh grand annual individ- 
ual rifle championship match for 1899, at Armbruster’s Greenville 
Park, Jersey City, was well patronized by some of the best of 
shooting talent. The event was open to all comers. Favorable 
weather prevailed. The conditions were 100 shots per man, 25-ring 
target, 1%in. ring, distance 200yds., entrance $5. After deducting 
the expenses of the targets and suppers, the balance of the en- 
trance money to be divided half winners and half losers. 

Landlord Armbruster yo a good supper, and the winners 
feasted at the expense of the losers. 

Mr. Michael Dorrler, the famous rifieman, established a new 
world’s record, scoring 2246 points on the German ring target in 
the 1002-shot championship match. He also made the best 10-shot 
score—232—but no contestant was eligible under the rules to win 
two prizes, so it went to Mr. George Schlicht, who made 231. Six 
of the first eight, including the first three men, used Peters car- 
tridges, which are loaded with King’s Semi-Smokeless powder. 


The scores: 
EAMEGEE De Sucn bien bncdashecdconcuvesevobsusnee 
fa. oe. 3 


M Dorrler, 
F C Ross, 
Dr W G Hudson, New York city..... 
George Schlicht, Jersey City, N J 
I P ‘Hansen SRO SGMEG, TE. Dicapnnc acbupveccasvescocsnesbasebvet 
BE ME Pope, Bar thord, Goan, ...i.ccccscsccccssveccccsccecscccccnee 
G Jorne, New York cit 
E . Pillard, in aehie fone 
pearin jladelphia, Pa.............. 

Buss, New kakussievidocnstcs ces 
J. Maurer, New York city.............-...045- 
C Goddard, Philadelphia, Pa 
F Zettler, New York city 
5 Williams, Newark, N 
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Pirtspurc, Pa., Nov. 7.—The twelfth annual tour 
Iroquois Rifle Club began to-day. -Eac 
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Troquois Rifle Club. 


h_ contestant 


tA 


ce 
a 


ment of the 
red 50 shots 


in 10 — of 5 shots each on the reduced standard American 


targets. 


P. Ittel won the gold medal. 


His score of 471 is the 


highest made in a similar match in the club’s history. The shoot- 


ing in general this year was better than ever before. 





The scores: 


L, P Uttel. .cveccescevcccecssevssence 45 46 49 45 47 50 49 47 47 46—471 
mR Pach > oes vehee bs sia Ee cocneaa sae 
Harry Sperling ............ - 40 37 42 48 44 48 46 47 40 46—447 
ee See -» 44 42 47 45 42 41 37 43 47 42—430 
a pe EE -» 41 37 47 42 41 39 42 49 45 41—423 
BE BD Parte s occcccccnces .- 48 36 42 43 43 37 43 42 41 38—414 
G O Andrews ............ -- 40 42 39 45 40 40 33 48 40 43—410 
i’ PG ansimthcoos ss 0s --. 89 44 37 38 42 32 40 47 46 39—404 
EE EEE % ssivessveccecsseces 42 42 33 37 45 41 37 41 38 46—402 
EE ann) ccupunbepeasseepeede 45 39 42 35 41 42 37 42 41 34—398 

NEE -nbusts iniewensagnhsagee tae 40 40 39 38 43 37 40 38 43 38—396 
Ea ie et. 39 37 46 40 36 34 34 44 41 41—392 
SS EE, sc osecal eves sanccuasbetes 35 31 33 43 38 37 48 40 41 45—391 
SS BE 5 5650 000s dp se ckepohastoes 43 41 40 39 31 38 42 34 35 41—381 


On the 8th inst. the all-comers’ match will begin on the all- 
comers’ targets, entries unlimited. The prizes are cash, rangin 
On the bullseye target only three shots are allowed, 
the best single shot to count. 

Harry Sperling, although his first three targets were not up to 
the standard, shot very well. 

On Friday Mr. L. P. Ittel, who took first place on the members’ 
medal match, also took first pdize on the continuous match. Mr. 


from $20 to $1. 


R. F. Phillips took second on both. 


improvement 


over last year. 


O. L. Jacques 


enna. this year 
i 


was an 


d some very fine 


shooting. Mr. George Foerster, although not a crack shot, worked 


very hard for the financial end of the tourney. 


There were forty- 


four entries in the bullseye target event, O. L. Jacques —s 
first prize, which was $25 in gold, and Harry Sperling secon 
prize, a fine silver plated revolver valued at $35. Scores in the con- 


tinuous match 
L P Ittel.... 
oR F Philli 
C P Mayer... 
H Sperling 


or 


H B Fayette. 
John Bergman 





S BO asen 
WwW Riebling 
H S Boen 
SWH 
















-- 80 30 30-90 A G Andrews 20—74 
.. 830 30 30—90 G Sperlin 22—73 
30 30 30—90 one A Smi 23—T72 
30 29 29—88 O Schmidt 22—-69 
29 29 28—86 James Wilkinson 22—69 
30 28 28—86 Klapka ......... 22—68 
30 28 28—86 illets . 14—58 
. 28 28 28-84 Heil ........ 16—54 
28 28 27—83 Brownsville 16—53 
«eee» 29 27 25—81 Scottdale ..... 18 17 17—52 
28 27 26—81 Monongahela City. 18 17 16—51 
29 27 25—81 Washington, Pa .. 17 17 16-80 
+ -. 27 27 27-81 
Scores on the bullseye target of the best 10 shots: 

Degrees. Degrees. 

Eetuvspecsate 2 oe ree 

aehbos 5 Robert Hoffman ......... 22 
hee eseen 9 R F Phillips.............. 26% 
iseeneus 9% pe aE esnnseeswene>eden al 
esecesesovece 10% + $jJames A Wilkinson....... 27% 





target with 65. 


target. The s 
Ring target: 
Nestler 
ouscher 


Neinheimer ... 


Payne 

Gindele 
Topf 
Hazenzahi 
Roberts 
EMDR occccce 
Strickmeier . 
Bruns 


Nestler 
ouscher 


MOE. ceceeense 
Hazenzah! .. 
Roberts 
Drube ....... 
Strickmeier . 
Bruns 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tne above association held their regular shooting day Nov. 12. 
The weather conditions were favorable. Hazenzahl was high on the 
ring target with the score of 220. Jouscher was high on the honor 


cores: 





Special Score. 
25 22 22 17 19 24—219 


SESS 
SRBLLSRSS 
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ReExESRE 


RRAARSRRRSS 


tt et et 
cane 
8 
8 


16 
17 
20 
21 


18 
14 


SRBES 


18 
19 
18 9 


20 
24 


8 


“ 
oo 


23 23 13 22—210 
21 
24 
2% 


PAREERRES 


23 
24 
22 


SaSRSSES 


19 
9 21 
19 


Conditions, 200yds. off-hand at the German ring 


18—206 
20—177 
23—182 
17—199 
22—219 
10—141 
25—220 
20—193 
18—165 
23—206 
23—195 


At the annual meeting of the Columbia Rifle Club, Rochester, 


N. Y., held Nov. 6, the followin 


suing year: 


King; Secretary, E. S. Osborne; Treasurer, S. 
Master, I, H. Andrews; Board of Directors, C. L. 


eral Shootin 
Gifford, G. £ 
Chesney, E. 


Club. E. R. 


Nov. 22.—Ridgewood, N. J.—All-day shoot at live birds. 


Blauvelt, Ma 


President, C. H. 


officers were elected for 


the en- 


¢Chesney; Vice-President, D. S. 


. Loder, A. A. Mosher, G. A. Bowman, C. 
Will 


S. Osborne and S. B. 


jams. 








Grapshooting. 





Fixtures. 


Nov. 21-22.—Sioux City, Ia.—‘‘Grand Interstate Handicap” live- 
bird tournament, open to the world, under auspices of Soo Gun 


Chapman, Sec’y. 


nager, 


B. Williams; Gen- 


Mc- 


your shoot to be announced here send to 


H. 


Nov. 23-24.—Chatsworth, I1l.—Chatsworth Gun Club tournament. 
Nov. 28-29.—Chicago, Ohio.—Deer Lick Gun Club’s live-bird tour- 


nament. 
Nov. 


28-29.—Springfield, 


Ill.—Merchants Thanksgiving tourna- 


ment, under auspices of the Illinois Gun Club. W. Colvin, Sec’y. 


Nov. 30.—Newark, N. J.—Smith Brothers’ grounds; 26 live birds, 
$10 entrance, and miss-and-outs. 
Nov. 30.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Fourth annual Thanksgiving Day tour- 


nament of the Bison Gun Club, F. P. O'Leary, 


Dec. 5-6.— 
Club. 


Rahway, 


Test. 


N. J.—Live-bird shoot of the Rahway Gun 
Clarence Lambert, Mgr. 


Dec. 5-8.—St. Thomas, Ont.—Thomas Donley’s third international 
tournament. About $1,500 guaranteed. Targets and live birds. 


Dec. 16.—Batavia, N. Y 


targets, between Messrs. W. 
Gilbert, challenger. 
Dec. 31-Jan. 1—Milwaukee, Wis.—Amateur tournament of the 
Wisconsin Gun Club. P. Himmelstein, Sec’y. 
Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 
Fourth Saturday of each month, Grand American 
- Handicap free-entry contest. 


‘un contest. 


Apr 


nament of 


Edward 


the 


.ment. J. C. P 
June 11.— 


merican tournament, 
Ae Arnolds Park, Okoboji 
tournament. 


-—E C cup contest for championship at 
R. Gas Pred 


iby, holder, and Mr, 


1900. 


.—Interstate Association 
ks, Sec’y. 


Edward Banks, 
Lake, 


Watson’s Park.—Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Medal contest the first 
and third Fridays of each month. 


Feb. 13-17.—Hot Springs, Ark.—Third annual midwinter tourna- 
ment; $1,000 added; 2-cent targets (Rose system) and live birds 
(high pe Capt. A. R. Smith, Sec’y. 

il 2—New York Vicini 
American Handicap. 
May 7.—Chicag: 


's Grand 


‘o, Ill.—Twenty-sixth annual convention and tour- 
lilinois State Sportsmen’s Association. . 
ffingwell, Sec’y. 
June 38,—U 
New York State A 
Henry L. Gates, Sec 


June 57.—Col co — Trapshooters’ League tourna- 


W. B 


tica, N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 
ssociation for the Protection of Fish and Game. 


New York Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s Grand 


InBudd-Glibert 


Club secretaries are invited_to send their-scores for 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed, Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 





The Kansas City Star, concerning the inter-city contest, has this 
to say: “The Federation of Gun Clubs of Kansas City met at the 
Midland Hotel last night and repudiated the team selected by the 
committee appointed at a former meeting to shoot a rival team of 
Omaha wing shots, and a new committee, composed of Messrs. 
George Stockwell, Chris Gottlieb and F. N. Cockrill was appointed 
to name a new team and alternates. They selected the following 
regulars and alternates, and their action was promptly ratified: 
Regulars—J. B. Porter, R. K. Campbell, . Stockwell, J. M. 
Curtice, Ed Hickman, Dave Elliott, C. Gottlieb, F. N. Cockrill 
and W. S. Allen. Alternates—J. W. Bramhall, Dr. Planck, A. E 
Thomas, Nelson Jarrett, L. W. Sco 
ney, R. P. Barse, C. 


; tt, W. M. Howe, E. F. Swin- 
_Barse E. Wright and F, J. Smith. A proposition to 
leave the individual members of the team selected open to chal- 
lenge for their positions was protested by the committee on team. 
The team and alternates are requested to meet at Elliott’s store on 
Wednesday evening to select a captain, and the committee on en- 
tertainment is requested to meet at the same place at the same 
time, The entertainment committee is composed of E. F. Swinney, 
C. C. Herman, J. W. Bramhall, J. B. Porter and A. H. Glassner.” 


Mr. Thos. Donley, of St. Thomas, Ont., writes us as follows: 
Thos. Donley’s third annual tournament is to be held at St. 
Thomas, Dec. 5, 6, 7 and 8. Sixteen hundred dollars guaranteed 
and surplus money in all events will be added to the purses. This 
will be the biggest and best tournament_ever held in Canada. 
Herewith is the programme of my shoot: First day, Tuesday, Dec. 
5—Event No. 1, 10 targets, $1.20 entrance, $20 guaranteed; event No. 
2, 15 targets, $1.80 entrance, $30 guaranteed; event No. 3, 20 targets, 
$2.40 entrance, $50 guaranteed; event No. 4, 10 targets, $1.20 en- 
trance, $30 guaranteed; event No. 5, 15 targets, $1.80 entrance, $30 
guaranteed; event No. 6, 20 targets, $2.40 entrance, $50 guaran- 
teed; event No. 7, 10 targets, $1.20 entrance, $20 guaranteed; event 
No. 8, 15 targets, $1.50 entrance, $30 guaranteed. Second day, Wednes- 
day, Dec 6—Event No. 1, 5 live birds, $3.75 entrance, $75 guaran- 
teed; event No. 2, 7 live birds, $5.25 entrance, $100 guaranteed; 
event No. 3, 10 live birds, $7.50 entrance, $200 guaranteed. Third 
day, Thursday, Dec. 7—The same programme as on Tuesday, 
Dec. 5. Fourth day, Friday, Dec. 8—Twenty-five live birds, $20 
entrance, $700 guaranteed, and surplus added as in all events, and 
also International trophy, valued at $250. 


The programme of the Merchants’ Thanksgiving tournament, to 
be given under the auspices of the Illinois Gun Club, Springfield, 
lll., Nov. 28 and 29, providedes competitin at both targets and live 
birds. From the proceeds of the tournament the club will pro- 
vide Thanksgiving dinners for inmates of the Home of the Frined- 
less, the Old Ladies’ Home and other Springfield charities. The 
grounds will be open at 9 o’clock. Competition is open to all 
amateur shooters. Guns and ammunition expressed to Mr. Geo. 
E. Day, the treasurer, will be delivered free on the grounds. The 
club announces over $300 in merchandise rizes, and the first con- 
test for its $100 silver challenge trophy. There are seven events for 
the first day, of which No. 6 is a team shoot between the Garfield 
Gun Club, of Chicago, and the home club. Six events are on the 
programme of the second day. Of these the last event is a con- 
solation shoot, open only to those who have not won a prize in 
the tournament higher than fourth. The programme mentions that 
any information can be obtained by addressing the president, Mr. 
H. M. Smith, Springfield, Ill. 


Those who contemplate attending the tournament of the Soo 
Gun Club, Sioux City, Ia., should write to the secretary of the club, 
Mr. E. R. Chapman. It is fixed to take place on Nov. 21 and 22. 
There are‘three events on the first day’s programme. No. 1 is at 
7 live birds, $5. No. 2 is at 10 birds, $10 entrance, $20 added. No. 
3 is at 15 birds, $15 entrance, $30 added. There are two live-bird 
events for the second day. No. 1 is at 7 live birds, $5. No. 2 is at 
25 birds, $25 entrance, $00 added. The division of the money is as 
follows in the different events: Seven birds, two moneys; 10 birds, 
three moneys; 15 birds, four moneys, equal 25 per cent.; 25 birds, 
five moneys, each 20 per cent. Birds, 20 cents; targets, 2 cents. 
On each y, there also will be six 15-target events, $1.50 entrance, 
handicap. urses divided in target events, 35, 30, 20 and 15 per 
cent. In live-bird events the handicaps are from 25 to 33yds., and 
the handicap committee is Messrs. Fred Gilbert, Geo. R. Slocum, 
W. D. Townsend, J. W. Boyd and John Baldwin. 


Mr. F. P. O'Leary, president of the Bison Gun Club, Buffalo, 
N. Y., writes us that on Nov. 30 the fourth annual Thanksgiving 
Day tournament of the Bison Gun Club, open to the world, will be 
held. A solid silver loving cup will be given to the winner in the 
25-live-bird race. He adds: “This being our regular Thanksgiving 
Day tournament, we will have five events, 20 targets each, and one 
event, 25 live birds, $10 entrance, birds extra, handicap 27 to 32yds. 
To this the Bison Gun Club adds a handsome solid silver loving 
cup, which becomes the personal property of the winner. Targets 
1 cent each, live birds 35 cents per pair. The programme will be 
mailed about Nov. 20. We now have assurance of at least twenty 
entries for the live-bird race.” 


Mr. Aaron Doty, one of the expert trap shots of America, has 
challenged Ny: A. R. Elliott to contest for the Republic cup at 
Lyndhurst, N. J., on Dec. 2, and Mr. Elliott has signified his will- 
ingness to meet the challenger. As an evidence of good faith a 
check for $50 is deposited with Forest anp Stream as a qualifica- 
tion of the challenger. Mr. Elliott’s record is a most formidable 
one for this season, for in five matches he scored 487 kills out of 
500 birds. On the other hand, Mr. Doty is one of the hardest 
propositions at the traps in the East. r. Elliott expects to at- 
tend Tom Donley’s International the week afterward. 


In a match between teams of the University of Pennsylvania and 
Prniceton University, at Fernwood, on Nov. 8, the former won 
by 8 targets. The conditions were: Teams of five men, 30 tar- 
gets per man, unknown angles, thrown from three traps, the men 
shooting in two squads of four each and one squad of two, two 
men from.each team making the squad. Baldwin and Sin: did 
the best work for Pennsylvania and McMillan for the Princeton 
team. The scores were: University of Pennsylvania—Cooper 18, 
Carlisle 20, Parish 22, Baldwin 26, Singer 26; total 112. Princeton— 
oa 25, Carman 19, Elbert 17, Laughlin 23, Spalding 20; 
tota' e 


If live birds were as cheap in the East as they are in the West, 
the trapshooters of the latter section would be able to engage in the 
sport much more extensively than at present. The Sioux City 

un Club has this to say as to prices: “Four thousand live 
birds will be required for the second annual fall live bird shoot of 
the Soo Gun Club, Nov. 21 and 22. The club is having the birds 
caught now for the shoot, paying from § cents to $1 per dozen for 
them, They come principally from South Dakota and Nebraska.” 


The target tournament of the Interstate Association, to be held 
at the new grounds, Interstate Park, on Long Island, in the week 
commencing June 11, is already engaging the attention of shooters. 
The famous West Virginia squad, which made such an excellent 
record last year, has entered and been booked as squad No. 1. Its 
members are as follows: Messrs. F. E. Mallory, S. T. Mallory, 
Dad Bower, I. F. Mallory and L. E. Mallory, Jr. Squad No. 2 
will have to be active to get themselves booked in second place. 


All matter intended for amontes in this department should be 
addressed to Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to the 
editor of it, as he flops to Newton, N. C., for a month, there to 
take notes of dogs ee ing their noses over hill and vale in quest 
of the merry Bob White and the honors which come with success- 
ful competition; in other words, to attend the field trials where the 
swell dogs and fly birds afford competition. 
eS z. Kater, + cbiguitons sere sentation of the oo 
ridge Co. in New York, is rapidly developing into an ex 
with the rifle. At the election day shoot at "Tectbrusters Green- 
ville Park, Jersey City, N. J., he scored 1878 on the German ring 
target. This is not bad for one who has recently taken rifle shoot- 
ing up, and shooting between busy hours. : 
Mr. Chas. Antoine, Ess; wie eewn firm of Mg pe 
i icago. lor the great ci y the lake 
after a brief stay in ‘New York. He complained that the exactions 
of business greatly interfered with his as a shooter, his 
© fill that there was no spare time for 


live-bird shoot, Dec. 
y. The birds will be 
from New York can take the P. R. R. to 

to Mr. Clarence 
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Mr. F. Meade, of Knoxville, Tenn., a famous teapiinaies of 
that section, in New York early this week en route to urope, 
whither he ‘sailed on the Oceanic on the 15th inst. The party 
consists of his wife, father and mother. They will spend the win- 
ter in Italy, previous to a tour through all manne, and a visit to 
the Paris Haposition next year, Though Mr. Meade had thought. 
he would forego any shooting this year, he took a hunt near his 
Knoxville home and ‘bagged a number of quails. 


The programme of ‘the Deer Lick Gun Club, Chicago, O., has 
eight events for the first day, Nov. 28. Of these, four are at Eng- 
lish sparrows—6, 7, 10 and 5 sparrows, the entrance being respec- 
tively $2.50, $3, $4 and $2. There are four events at pigeons, 5, 7, 10 
and a miss-and-out, respectively $3, $3.50, $5 and $2 entrance. On 
the second day, there are twelve target events on the setqeeme— 
189 targets all told—with a total entrance of $20. Mr. A. Griffin 
is the secretary-treasurer. 

Feb. 13 to 17, inclusive, are the dates claimed for the third an- 
nual midwinter tournament, to be held at Hot Springs, Ark, The 
added money will be $1, and possibly more. Targets, 2 cents. 
The Rose system will govern target events. High guns will gov- 
ern the pigeon competition. Capt. A. R. Smith is the secretary. 

The contest for the special prize, a gun case, at the Brooklyn 
Gén Club’s shoot last Saturday, developed a warm finish between 
Messrs. C. C. Beveridge and W. Hopkins, three ties at 25 targets 
being shot off before the winner was determined. There were 125 
targets shot at all told. 

Mr. C. C. Beveridge (Dominie) shakes the dust of New York 
city off his shoes for a few weeks, he taking a' flight northward 
through New York State till the holiday season begins. His 
shooting eye seems to grow sharper and more deadly with the 
passing of the weeks. 


We regret that an error occurred in our report of the Kentucky 
Gun Club tournament in respect to the ammunition used by Mr. 
Norvin T. Harris, of Lyndon, Ky. He used U. M. C. shells and 
Schultze powder. It was erroneously given as Leader shells and 
Du Pont powder. 

We are much rejoiced to learn that Mr. Edward S. Johnson, of 
Atlantic City, N. r has nearly recovered from the serious shoot- 
ing accident of last September and is now able to shoot again, 
though whether or not with his former great skill is yet to be 
determined. , 


On Smith Brothers’ grounds, Foundry and Ferry streets, New- 
ark, N. J., there will be’a live-bird shoot on Nov. 30, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. The main event will be at $25 live birds, $10 entrance, 
birds extra at 25 cents. Miss-and-outs and sweepstakes will be 
shot. 


We are informed that the post holes are all dug and work begun 
on the great fence about Interstate Park, and that bids for the 
foundation work of the great casino are in, and under considera- 
tion. The work is being pushed energetically toward completion. 

Mr. J. H. Cameron, of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., was 
in New York last week looking calm and successful after an ex- 
tended run through his vast sales territory in the North. 

In a contest at 25 live birds, $25 a side, between Messrs. FE. C. 
Rurkhardt and McCarthy, on the grounds of the Bison Gun Club, 
Buffalo, Nov. 10, the former won. Score, 23 to 22. 

Mr. J. J. Hallowell, of the U. M. C. Co., was of those who ar- 
rived in New York last week. He tarried but a short time before 
going to Philadelphia to make his parents a visit. 

In the competition for the Arkansas shemeteneliy, between Dr. 
A, U. Williams and Mr. C. DeLong, the challenger, at Hot 
Springs, Ark., the former won. Score 41 to 38. Date, Nov. 9. 

In the contest for the November cup of the Crescent Athletic 
Club at Bay Ridge, Mr. Edward Banks, the scratch man, won on 
the very good score of 24 out of 25, on Nov. 11. 
Bernarp Waters. 


Riverton Gun Club, 


Pairapetpuia, Nov. 10.—The first day’s shoot of the Riverton 
Gun Club was not supported strongly in the way of entries. The 
events of the first day numbered three, as follows: 


Six birds, $5 entrance, handicap: 
i 222222—6 





9 . Bic cccchscdccens R Welch, 20....ccccccces 221101—5 
H Thomas, 29.... -»-202221—5 Y Dolan, 29......ccccees 201222—5 
H Bucknell, 29.......... 5 


Sixteen birds, $10 entrance, handicap rise; club members having 
bird allowance more in lyd.: 
Y Daten, -Bi cacditizveis stéctecss givdesdbecttecsas 2212121122111122—16 
TE BS. Mi dp cunudncdccencseccdcecvoccecesseve 1121121202221112—15 
BED BU, Uococheccccevocccescocetoonecccescce 2111122210121021—14 
J C Hicks, DTe cb iis tebe cbaceesinsdenadieesés0K2 212122202222120 —14 
R Whe, Dedccccccscoccccscesesescesece Sdcedcoved 00121221w 


Twenty-six birds, $25 entrance, those handicapped 29 and 29yds. 
1 exra bird: 









H Thomas, 29. ....cccccccccccccoce eecees 01112222222222222222222202—24 
R Welch, 29..... + -11211122022221212112111222—25 
H Ducker, 28..... + + -11211111111211211102211001—23 
H Bucknell, 29.... «  011111110211*1111121212111—23 
Hicks, 28....... - -00222221112222222222222202—23 
Dolan, BD. cccccccccccccccsccccccccees 11122022122211222112220002—22 


To-day the Riverton 50-bird handicap, $50 entrance, will be held. 
Handsome cup and cash prizes will be awarded. 

The 50-bird handicap, arranged to be shot on Nov. 11, was de- 
clared off for lack of entries, 


Buffalo Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 11—Some very superior shooting marked 
the competition of the Buffalo Audubon Gun Club to-day. Don- 
ald Cameron, a visitor, scored 15 straight at targets and straight at 
live birds in the &bird event. Thus his record so fer as he shot 
to-day was perfect. 

Event No. 3 was the club badge shoot. E, C. Burkhardt won 
Class A badge and Jacobs won Class B. The scores: 





Events: 123465 Events: 12345 

Targets: 15152515 * Targets: 15152515 * 
Fannings ‘......... 141418... 56 E W Smith.......... 118... 
Peg OO (ew or Sy Sees 4.. 5 
Coe eS eee ee ae ee eee 13...3%3.. 4 
Leuschner ....... © Sh USIP 18. S  Bawards «...0c5ccc0.0s oe 16 12 .. 
JOCORE cccccsescece , ie ae ee aad. seas ae 
Wenn asaccicccas B..MWM.. 

*Five live birds. 

Felix—Brower. 


PuiLapevraia, Pa., Nov. 7.—The election day shooting on the 
grounds of the Keystone Shooting League at Holmesburg Junc- 
tion was matches between Messrs. A. Felix and John Brower for 
$100 a side and a match between T. Radcliff and C. Gibbons at 50 
birds for $. The scores: 


A DR. 2eesetes eed «++++22222 22222 21210 21222 *2222—23 
22220 22222 22222 22202 22222—23 
22222 22222 22222 22022 22221—24 
22020 22122 22222 22221—23—93 

J BG! dd sack cesses sseese++20220 22222 20222 12200 22222—20 
21020 1*121 11222 20222 22221—21 
02022 11212 10222 02222 22022—20 
22020 22202 222*2 22102—20—81 

H. Henry, referee. 


" "'T MMR Dio sihackscottented 01021 01010 21111 20120 22012—17 


10111 22012 02020 00212 02222—17—34 
22022— 


C Gibbons .........+++e++0++-20022 22122 20212 20 
22021 20220 22200 22222 02222—19—39 





Bison Gun Club, 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 10.—Good scores were a feature of to-day’s 
shoot of the Bison Gun Club, and favorable weather added to the 
pleasure of those in attendance. In the afternoon Messrs. E. C. 

urkhardt and McCarthy shot a match at live birds, the score 
being 23 to 22 in favor of the former. On Thursday of next week 
a match at 25 live birds, $25 a side, is arranged to take place be- 
tween Messrs. McCarthy and O’Brian. The scores: 


Events: 1 345 6 
25 Targets: 15 15 15 20% 25 
E 6 ....0 
be macs 
6.. 2113 
16 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Confabulations of the Cadi.—XX. 


The Most Aactent and Honorable Guild, 


One day was much the same as all other days in the life of the 
good Cadi. .He arose in much the same way and at the same hour, 





‘sat down. to his meals in the same position, made about the same 


numiber of motions in the same way with his knife and fork, arose 
from the table and walked thence with the same sturdy purpose 
meal after meal, day after day, to find the most comfortable seat 
in sunshine or shadow, according to the exigencies of the tempera- 
ture. One meal being finished, he sat placidly till the next meal 
was announced by one of his heirs, or by the silvery voice of his 
spouse, his beloved wife patient Hopie Jane. - Whether or not he 
had any companion to share his rest, he seemed to be calmly re- 
signed to the inactivity imposed by his ill health, and as is com- 
monly the case with invalids who are philosophical as to their 
mentality and pastoral as to their surroundings, his facial expres- 
sion was one of benign vacuousness, giving no index whatever of 
the maelstrom of mentality whirling behind it. 

While sitting on a log, a fence, a stump or a chair, though his 
exterior was reposeful and resigned in appearance, his thoughts 
might be rapidly skimming through the stars, or dwelling specu- 
latively on what Hopie Jane might have for the next meal or on 
some new hocus pocus by which he might obtain another barrel of 
cider on credit; for the most delicately adjusted minds cannot 
wholly ignore the affinity of abstract contemplation for pork and 
beans, with some kind of liquid wherewith to float them. If the 
cares of contemplation betimes weighed too heavily upon the Cadi 
he jabbed a dose of morphine into his biceps and a new and more 
beautiful world thereafter soon dawned to him. 

He and Moke had a friendly trait in common which endeared 
them much to each other. They could sit longer in the same spot 
hour after hour without stirring, save a lazy blinking of the eyes 
now and then and a reaching for the cider pitcher, than any other 
loafers in the whole neighborhood. Thus they had that quiet en- 
joyment of companionship, 


“Two friends, two bodies with one soul inspir’d,” 


if one can consider idleness and great stomach capacity as coming 
from soul inspiration. 

One morning, after many moments of contented rest and silence, 
Moke remarked to the Cadi: 

“I notice that I am losing a great deal of my skill in shooting, 
and I think it will be only a short time now till I am classed with 
the Has-Beens. 

“Indeed?” remarked the Cadi with a rising inflection. 

“Yep, I’m afraid it is so,”” Moke added in a tone of lazy regret. 

“It is a matter of astonishment to me,” continued the wise Cadi, 
reflectively, “‘when I consider the abrupt and unwarranted manner 
in which men snatch a membership in the Most Ancient and Hon- 
orable Guild of Has-Beens, the greatest Guild and the most im- 
posed upon in the world’s history. Now, a man may be personally 
no good on earth. He may be devoid of skill and nerve and 
knowledge, yet when the proper time comes he will regretfully de- 
clare that he is a Has-Been, for there is a certain degree of pres- 
tige in once having been eminently something or other, and it is 
deemed worth while by a great many men to assume and to main- 
tain that once upon a time back in the procession of the years 
they possessed the qualities which time would ripen to a degree 
qualifying them for membership in the “Most Ancient and 
Honorable Guild of Has-Beens. It is a matter of deep concern to 
the esprit de corps of real Has-Beens, if they look dutifully to 
their own interests. From the time of Adam to the present day, 
the world has seen the most marvelous growth of this great and 
good order. 

“There were genuine Has-Beens in all ages and in numbers be- 
yond computation. There are plenty of men whose capabilities 
are so absolutely worthless that they are ineligible to anything, past, 
present or future. Such men crave the honorable membership. 
The truly deserving candidate, however, is elected by the acclama- 
tion of his fellows and is somewhat loath to accept the honors 
conferred upon him. His feeling of unworthiness is so great that 
he will protest against this popular testimonial to his merits, This 
most ancient order is not to be entered unworthily. Some men are 
so modest that they will never bring themselves to believe that 
they are properly eligible to membership, while many others only 
discover their eligibility many years after it is discovered by their 
friends and acquaintances. A few men of good sense perceive that 
they have graduated into the Guild regularly on their merits. 
There is a large number of impostors, however, constantly en- 
deavoring to sneak into our great Guild, on no other qualification 
than their own declaration that they are Has-Beens, being 
prompted thereto perhaps not by past deeds, but by their pride in 
their great natural fitness or the force of foreordination. 

“The true, genuine Has-Been is still a man of spirit and still a 
man of ability, though his ability may be impaired. Your im- 
postor is as he was always. Place a broken-down race-horse beside 
a broken-down cart-horse and there will be differences apparent to 
the most untrained eye. One has been a racer; the other has been 
always anything but a racer. As for yourself, friend Moke, I think 
that you have some of the qualities of a Has-Been, but none of 
the history—that is to say, as you are now, so you were always.” 

“It seems to me that you are taking a very roundabout way to 
tell me I never could shoot a little bit,’”” Moke replied in a gentle, 
hurt tone as he reached for the cider pitcher with much firmness 
of purpose. : 

“You shoot at present just about as well as you ever did,” the 
Cadi replied. “You are losing interest as you grow more rotund 
about the waist and more flabby of body and wit. You seem to be 
quite willing to be classed as a Has-Been on your own initiative. 
And after all it may be wisely ordained for the best interests of 
the human race that men believe that they are Has-Beens, regard- 
less of whether they ever were qualified or not. Quien sabe? I 
have not the slightest doubt, my good friend, that after you have 
asserted a few hundred times that you are a Has-Been, and after 
a few more years have passed, you will have gathered up statistics 
sufficient in force and volume to prove your claim, regardless of 
the facts in the case. The illusion may cheer up your later years, 
after you have, from your indolence of mind and body, given up 
active sport with dog and gun. You then will look back-upon the 
past as at a time when you too were a merry man and a superior 
performer at the traps or afield, in the skillful use of the gun.” 

“How about yourself, friend Cadi?” queried Moke. 

“There was a time in my life, not so many years ago at that, 
when I considered myself as good as the best in the matter of 
skill with a shotgun; but, since’ill health has overtaken me, I am 


. not. so good a man as I, was, save in my ability to swallow, my 


throat being as efficient in that respect as it ever was. I am not a 
Has-Been, but I am not in my usual good form. There is a dif- 
ference between the two qualifications.” 
“What is the limit to your unusual bad form—that is, where does 
the bad form end and where does the Has-Been begin?” and Moke 
ed with the pleasant expression of a wolf showing his teeth.. 


"Tt would be ayite as reasonable to ask me where this sunshing 
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ends and where this wind then begins,” and the Cadi with an ef- 
fort swung his arm around in the air and sunlight to emphasize 
his-point. “They are unrelated qualities. A man out of form-may 
be in the zenith of his powers of mind and body. A true Has-Been 
is a man of permanently impaired ability.” 

“Well, with all due deference to you as a shooter out of your 
usual good form, I think that I could defeat you in 2 match at 
25 live birds, for the price of the birds and, say, $10 a side just to 
make it interesting, and just to see how much of a never-waser I 
am at the present time;” and Moke affected a serious air, as if he 
had the most unlimited faith in himself and his proposition. 


The Genesis of a Match. 


“However much you may have missed what constitutes the be- 
ginning of the Has-Been, you have hit the nucleus of at least 
ninety matches out of a hundred. It is a good old time-honored 
starter, and the average shooter takes to it as kindly as you do to 
cider. It is a good, standard topic to interest lookers on.” 

“Well, what is it?” asked Moke. 

“A bluff,” replied the Cadi quietly. 

“Humph,” ejaculated Moke. 

“Exactly,” commented the Cadi. “That is the manner in which 
the bluff is continued. Now, if there were two or three of our 
friends here, and two or three of our friends’ friends also here, I 
would not like to have you defy me in that manner. I would prob- 
ably reply with a counter-bluff. You then in turn would rejoin, 
and probably add that you would make a little bet that I would 
not dare accept your proposition. The eyes of our friends and our 
friends’ friends would be critically upon us the while, and, having 
carried the bluff so far, neither of us could retreat without at least 
an appearance of surrender, and with it an admission that the talk 
of a match had been all bombast and bravado. We, hoyever, 
would have too much pride to admit that the bluff was not a gen- 
uine thing. To bear out our affectation of superiority and faith in 
ourselves, we would go further and further into the bluff till at last 
the match would be really made, and you would then wish that 
you had tried the bluff on some other fellow who would refuse to 
make any matches because he as a boy had promised his school 
teacher that he would never make a match as long as he was out 
in the. cold, cold world alone. Now, if I had accepted your bluff 
and we had shot the match, what would be the result? If you lost 
it you would have to eat hay for a month or two; and if I lost it I 
do not know whether I ever would eat anything again within the 
present year, A man may lose all his credit at the grocery and 
still have something left to draw on in an emergency; but when he 
loses his credit and his money too, he is in a very bad way. The 
loss of $10 would come near to putting me out of my home, to say 
nothing about my business,” and the Cadi half closed his eyes, 
meditating on the instability of all earthly matters. 

“Is a pitcher of cider ever any factor in making matches?” 
asked Moke innocently. 

“Never mind about that; that is another story,” replied the Cadi. 
“It has more to do with color than with competition. 


“*Nose, nose, nose, nose! 
And who gave thee that jolly red nose? 
Sinament and Ginger, Nutmegs and Cloves, 
And that gave me my jolly red nose.’ 


““An incandescent nose is a distinct subject from making 
matches.” 


BernarD WaATERS. 





Cincinnati vs. Columbus. 


Tue Cincinnati Gun Club sent a team to Columbus on Friday, 
Oct. 27, to compete with a team of the latter city for the Shooting 
and a trophy and also the Sportsmen’s Review cup, which 
emblems o' fag oe poy were in possession of the latter club, 
though said club had to surrender them to the Cincinnati organiza- 
tion, as they were the victors in both contests. 

The contest for the first-mentioned trophy is a five-men affair, 
and requires each principal to shoot at 30 singles and 10 pairs. In 
this event Arthur Gambel! made the capital score of 46 out of 50, 
which was not only high score for the Cincinnati team, but the 
best of all. Frank Alkire led the Columbus team with’ 43. The 
Cincinnati team had a margin of 5 birds in this race over its op- 
ponents. 

The second match was a four-men race, and at 50 singles per 
man.’ In this the Cincinnati team won more decisively, as they 
had 18 birds to the good. The entire team lost but 13 birds out 
of 200. Young Luther Squires ran 49 straight in this race, and 
then skipped his last one. Maynard also scored 49 out of 50. 
These two did the honors for their team. Murray, with 45 out of 
50, made the best showing for the Sherman boys. 

‘The weather was fine and the conditions most favorable, The 
Cincinnati shooters are much geereed with their trip, and are loud 
in their praise of the hospitable treatment accorded them by the 
members of the Sherman Gun Club 


Cincinnati Club 


Gambell ......+.0eeeeeeeee0e e006 eLL0119911111111911011111991111 
7 11 11 10 11 11 10 10 11 11 11 —46 

Dict v.05 teeccecccccccecs eoveee 110191111111111111011011101111 
a 11 10 11 10 11 11 11 11 01 10—42 

Squires ..... Oeeseccccsceees eee « O11111011111110111111111111111 
01.10 11 61 11 01 10 11 11 1142 

Ahlers ...... eeecece eevcccce oo ee ML1100110011111111111101111011 
11 11 11 10 10 10 10 10 00 01—40 

Robertson: .cecccccccacessescnces 149011101011119119111111111111 


10 10 10 10 00 11 11 10 11 10—40--210 
Columbus Club. 


AIKire 200s ceeceeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eo MOMI1I11119111111191119111111 
11 11 10 11 00 11 10 10 10 11—48 

VIGNE 6s ccccravccessene evcccces 141011111111111110101111111111 
11 10 10 11 00 11 11 13 01 11—42 


Spangler ......seeeeeeeeeeeeeeee0111101111111111111010111111111 
01 11 10 11 11 11 00 10 11 10—41 


, ee eeeseeeeeeeeeee ee Lh) 101119111110111101111111111 

10 00 10 11 11 11 11 10 01 11—41 
Rhoades ........ ee eeeeeeeseee ee eLL1I11111111001101111101010101 

11 11 00 10 11 11 10 10 11 11—38—205 

. Cincinnati Club. 

Squites ci <csseee eee ee eeceee ee oh LEI009I91999919991919119111111 

11 11 11 11 11 11 11 11 11 10—49 
Maynard .....+e0e00ee%e00e00e 06 +LL0029119111111119991111101111 

ll 11 11 11 11:11 11 2t 11 11—49 
Gamat: siete 8e5ts edbeee 1019.19111991111111101110111111 

11 11 01 01 11 11 11 11 11: 10—45 


BUD WN ve eciscuchisiseccdecdces 101111110111101110111101111011 


11 11 11 11 11 1 11 11 11 11—44—-187 
Columbus Club. 
obexcasenes AURELIA TITAN 


1 11 10 11 00 11 11 11 11: 11—45 
Spangler ......060eeeeeeeee0ee0 + eLL1010911110011111191111111011 


Ii 11 11 11 11 11 O01 10 11 11—44 
Rhoades ......0.e00eeeeeee0e060+141011999991001111111111111001 

11 11 01 01 11 11:00 11 11 11—41 
WHE seedsesscc. éddtee dedseeneed 100111111111010110111101111101 

11 00 01 11 11 11:11 01 11 11—39—169 
Pau R. Litzxe. 


pn. i ere 





Being Careful.—‘Leonidas!” exclaimed Mr. Meekton’s wife, on 
his return from a journey, “I am at a loss to understand your 
conduct when we parted. I said good-by to you.” 

wre ee ” + : 

“Why didn’t you say spot y_in response?” 

“I was just about to do so, Henrietta, but I checked myself. 
I was afraid you would accuse me of trying to have the last word 
again.”—Nashville Star. : 


Friendly Comment.—‘Last year I shot the bi was 
ever killed in the Michigan woods. You dow belies that, a: 


” “Of course I do. It 40 
at all.”—Indianapotis Journay, "* to be enormous for you to hit it 
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[Nov. 18, 1899. 


Lessee 


Arkansas and the South. : 
Ds Pont Gun Club, Omaha. - 


Litrite Rock, Ark., Nov. 10.—This energetic and active organi- 
zation, the Du Pont Gun Club, closed its target-shooting season 
on Oct. 29 with a 100-target race for an elegant gold watch charm, 
but only members who had participated in at least sixteen con- 
tests were eligible to compete for this trophy, which became the 
property of the winner. Only nine members qualified for this 
race, but these represented the very best shots of the club, that 
the outcome was a race very — and exciting to the finish. 
T. R. Kimball (Grant) and C. H. Curtis tied on the excellent total 
of 9% and then shot it off at 50 targets, which resulted in Grant 
winning, for he maintained his great stride, as he accounted for 48 
of these, while Curtis let down perceptibly at the very last and 
scored but 43. H. S. Donald (Sandy) and Townsend also shot in 
fine form, as the former scored 94 and the latter 93. 


The scores: 





Grant .cccvces 2000000000000. 111111011111111110—48 
19111.111111011111101010991919119991111191111111111—47—95 
Curtis ss.ises 20000910001.1190791000.11919191919111111111011111111—48 
11201 11.11.19000101091911110111111111111111011111111—47—95 
Sandy ......- V000.090999.1910111190019090111911101111111110111 1011 47 
1000.190.1111910110919111190111111011111911111111111—47—94 
Townsend .. .12012111120111011111101191111111011111911111111111—47 
409.19101191111111111101111110111111111111101101111—46—93 
Kimball ..... 19.101.1.90011101111111111111111011111119111111111011—46 
1099.191.1901111111011111111111111111011110101111111—45—91 
Morill ....... 161.9011119011.1111111011101111011101111111011111111—42 
201.19.119.01194.111101911111110111111111111111111110—46—88 
Dvorak .....-. 11.111110111101111011111013111011119111111111111011—44 
011.11101111111011011100101111111111011011110111011—-39—83 
Berlin ......- 11901011110119111991190011139119111111100111111111—43 
11.11.111011111111.1111191111011011111001010100010111—39—82 
Plumber ..... 11101011110100111101111100111111110011001110011010—34 
1010111110110111011111001011111 1011011011011101110—36—70 
Shoot-off : 
Gratt! i... ess.ted 19099909009999909990099900919991111105.111911111110—48 
Curtia ..cs<ctecbse 13.901011111910111111110111111111111111110111001010—43 


is organization who shot at 60 or more targets during the sea- 
son. The activity of this club can be readily inferred from the fact 
that during the season just closed it threw 33,000 targets, exclusive 
of those used in its tournament last September. Aside from the 
trophy mentioned above, the club gave a shooting blouse every 
week for the high score, the aggregate amount thus expended 
representing $86. There were also a number of merchandise prizes 
given from time to time, which did much to maintain the inter- 
est in the weekly contest. The club roster shows a membership of 
125, and during the season seventy-four of these were active par- 
ticipants at one time or another. : : 

Now that it is possible to pooane good birds, the club will at 
once inaugurate a series of live-bird handicap shoots. The first 
of these will be shot Nov. 5. . 

The figures from which the appended averages were compiled 
were furnished by Mr. C. H. Curtis, and as he is usually very 
concise and painstaking in matters of such importance, I feel jus- 
tified in saying that I believe them authentic. 

Crabill, it will be observed, has the highest per cent., but I look 
upon the shooting of Kimball and Brewer as relatively better, as 
each of these shot nearly twice the number of targets that the for- 
mer did, and his margin is only a fraction of 1 per cent.: 


Agpeetes will also be found the averages made by the members 
of t 





Shot Shot 
at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 
Crabill ......... 140)«=—s:128 -914 Morill .......... 40 866304 -T47 
Kimball ........ 340 310 .911 Dvorak ........ 80 & «787 
Brewer ......++- 240 «= 208 .910 Banman ........ 60 4 = «£738 
Parmelee ...... 220 199 .904 Goldsmith ..... 120 8 Sw 76 
CMTE cosdecenes 620 464 .892 Windham ...... 120 85 .708 
Young .......+. 200«=—«171 -855 Elborn ......... 200 «= 162_—Sts«Cw SS 
McDonald ..... 500 40 425 -850 Bishop ......... 160 §=6105 656 
Brucker ........ 2400 «=: 208 -84 Goodrich ...... 24000«=—«:157 -654 
RE csohveuseps 80 67 .837 Melrose ........ 100 Ls 
TORMOP coccccccd 320 489264 AB WER. ccccvvccccs 260 163 -626 
Townsend ...... 480 394 -820 Lewis .......... 80 50 -625 
Burgess ........ 320 257 -803 37 -616 
Smead ........- 160 124 = .7% 4 836. B78 
OS Pee 60 46 «=. 766 416 
Read ..cvceccsvs 40 308 -751 Ragan ......... 60 25 416 

Soo Gun Club Programme. 

The programme for this club’s live-bird tournament, which is to 


occur Nov. 21 and 22, calls for three events on the first day—one of 
7 birds, entrance $5; the second at 10 birds and the concluding 
one at 15 birds, the last two at the rate of $1 per bird entrance. 
There will be $20 and $30 respectively added to these events. On 
the second day there will be a 7-bird event, entrance $5, and a 
25-bird handicap, entrance $25, and $50 added. This event is termed 
the Grand Interstate Championship, which is a very common error 
that clubs have drifted into of late. The term is inconsistent, from 
the fact that the winner of a handicap event can in no sénse be a 
champion, 2s an event where concessions are granted to some of 
the participants at once loses caste in so far as this term is con- 
cerned. This comment is not made with a view of detracting one 
iota from this event, but only to correct a very common abuse of 
the term champion. : 

The purse in the 7-bird events will be divided two moneys—60 and 40 
per cent. In the 10-bird event there will be three moneys—35, 35 and 
30 per cent. The 15-bird event will have four equal moeys of 25 
per cent. Finally, the handicap calls for five moneys of 20 per 
cent, This is again inviting the attention of the ~y hunter, and 
furthermore will never be conducive to the highest competition. 
Live birds will be trapped at the very moderate charge of cents. 
Then the club has arranged a target programme of six 15-target 
events for each day, so as to appease the desire of those who may 
have a hankering for the saucers. Two cents will be charged for 
these, while there will be fouft moneys in these events, divided 35, 
30, 20 and 15 per cent. The club is one of the best equipped in the 
West, and its previous tournaments have always been popular and 
successful affairs, so ‘teete is every reason to expect this one to be 
up to standard. One thing I can assure those who contemplate 
attending is that they will get fair play and first-class accommo- 
dations. Shooting will begin promptly at 9 o’clock, while E. R. 

hapman, secretary, will impart any additional information. 


Arkansas Championship. 


Hot Springs, Ark., Nov. 9.—The match that has been pendin 
between Dr. A. U. Williams, holder, and C. E. DeLong, chal- 
lenger, both of this city, for the possession of the State tar, 
championship trophy, was shot to-day at Whittington Park, under 
most favorable conditions, as the day was absolutely perfect for a 
race of this kind. Notwithstanding this, however, the scores put 
up by the principals were of a very inferior nature, and that neither 
shot up to his accustomed standard can most likely be attributed 
to the reason that this was their initial individual contest, and it 
was evident to the close observer that both were somewhat nervous, 
as ‘neither showed the time that characterizes their shooting under 
ordinary conditions. 

The Doctor got a 


‘ood start and at one time led his opponent 3 
birds; but the latter 


ept plugging along, and when he finally went 
up in the air he was al the oocasion and readily passed him, 
winning by 41 to 38. nly once previous was the medal won on 
so low a score, and this was in January, 1898, when Sumpter and 
Clements tied on $9 and Sumpter won in the shoot-off. 2 y 

The targets were thrown about eres. but the background is very 
deceptive here. DeLong shot a Winchester gun, Du Pont powder 
and Smokeless shells. illiams shot a Smit! . Du Pont pow- 


der and Smokeless shells. Capt. A. R. Smith was referee, 

Price trap puller, and the writer acted in the capacity of scorer. 

The scores: 

SLANE 03) iocdndacebpocgessavanepeui 00111011111: 1101—20 
lit 101111—21—41 

Wibneee + 6 088 565s oss desiigtecde cUes i 21 


Hot Springs Midwinter Tournament. 


‘ A meeting of those interested in this event was held 
on the night of the De -William: and this was con- 
ducive to much enthusiasm. After - le discussion I was 
tequested to announce to the shoot lic that an event of the 
kind would be held at Hot Springs, , Feb. 13 to 27; 1900, with 
at least $1,000 added money, the present intention being ‘to have 


three davs targets and two days live birds. 
withstanding the large amount of added money targets will be 
thrown at 2 cents. The a as at present outlined will 
consist of ten target events » Six of 16 and fonr of 20, which 


would make 170 shots for the day. There will not be less than $25 
added in each event and there will also be daily average money 
and general average money. The pringizel live-bird event will be a 
2%-bird handicap, with not less than added, and a handsome 
silver trophy, which ‘becomes the proses, of the winner, The 
methods of division at this tournament will be Rose Deeg for 
targets and high guns for pigeons. It is the object of the pro- 
moters of this tournament to make it a competition of the high- 
est character, and furthermore it is their intention to so 

their programme as to make it possible for those in attendance 
who display marked ability to win some money. They further in- 
tend to cater to the masses, and this class of shooters will be 
mainly considered when the programme is — issued. 

The above is only an outline of what is intended, but the most 
positive thing is the amount of added money. The only possible 
change that would be made in this respect would be to increase it 
to $1 The tournament committee selected at this meeting will 
consist of Capt. A. R. Smith, Dr. A. U. Williams, Dr. S. P. Col- 
lings, C. N. Rix and Capt. ©. H. Price. 

, ese gentlemen are representative citizens of the highest t 
in the Vapor City, and their character and integrity are unim- 
peachable, Their financial backing is gilt edge, so that any pledge 
will most certainly be carried out to the letter. Mr. Jack Parke: 
of Detroit, Mich., has been selected to manage the tournament an 
Capt. A. Smith will act as secretary. 

Paut R. Lirzxe. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Crescent Athletic Club. . 


Bay Ridge, L. I4 Nov. 7.—No club about New York has grounds 
so pleasantly set as to surroundings and so conveniently situated for 
those who journey thither as has the C. A.C. The great club house 
faces on that fine stretch of water the New York Bay, with its ever 
changing panorama of the great and small crafts of pleasure and com- 
merce steaming and sailing, some coming in to load or unload, others 
hurrying oceanward to the distant ports of the world. Across the 
Bay is the picturesque shore Staten Island, forming a pleasing 
background to the view. On the inshore side are the golf grounds, 
baseball and shooting grounds, polo grounds, etc., so that full 
provision is made for wholesome participation in the sports which 
the members follow. 

The trapshooting grounds are equipped to meet fully and thor- 
oughly the needs of the trapshooting members. Two sets of traps 
are installed, a magautrap and five expert traps, the latter so set in 
a pit that the trapping is done below the level of the field, and the 
targets thus come into view as if coming out of the ground. The 
background is good and favorable to good performance at the 
traps. Messrs. Cafl G. Rasmus and Wilmot Townsend are of the 
shooting committee, the former being chairman, and they work 
earnestly and successfully in making the shoots attractive and en- 
joyable. Several of the members are showing marked ability and 
proficiency. Monthly and holiday cups are incentives to continued 
effort and competition. 

On election day, Nov. 7, there were ten contestants for that day’s 
cup. Mr. H. B. Van Deveer won with the score of 47. The condi- 
tions of the election day cup were 20 known angles, 20 expert and 
10 pagearen. The handicaps and scores follow: 

H. B. Van Deveer, 16, 47; H. A. Kryn, 5, 44; J. S. S. Remsen, 1, 
43; C. J. McDermott, 10, 48; Edward Banks, 0, 39; H. A. Kenyon, 
18, 39; W. Townsend, 9, 38; W. W. Marshall, 11, 36; Jere Scott, 4, 
35; Grant Notman, 6, 33; A. E. Corlies, 18, 31. 

Prize handicap, 10 pairs, magautrap, resulted as follows: 

Grant Notman, 6, 18; Edward Banks, scratch, 18; B. Waters, 
visitor, 16; H. A. n, 4, 16; C. J. McDermott, 8, 15; D. V. B. 
Hageman, 4, 14; H. B. Van Deveer, 8, 13; W. W. Marshall, 8, 13; 
C, G. Rasmus, 8, 12; A. E. Corlies, 8, 12; H. A. Kenyon, 8, 10; J. 
S. S. Remsen, 2, 8. 

Tie, shoot-off: Notman, 6, 17; Banks, scratch, 13. 

Banks made the ground records at 50 and 75 targets, scoring 50 
and 74 respectively, as against 49 and 73 scored by D. G. Geddes. 

A number of 15 and 25 target events were also shot. 

: mer 11.—The second shoot for the November cup resulted ds 
ollows: 

Second shoot for the November cup, 25 targets, expert rules, 
handicap: Banks, scratch, 24; Marshall, handicap 6, 24; Capt. 
Money, 2, 23; F. D. Mead, 10, 23; sony A. Kryn, 8, 22; Hallock, 
3, 22; H. L. Kenyon, 10, 22; Lowndes Rhett, 5, 20. 

Hallock, 3, 25; Kryn, 3, 25; 


The 7 hoe. expert rules: 
Capt. Money, 2, 24; Banks, scratch, 23; L. Rhett, 5, 19; Kenyon, 10, 
18; Harrison, 16, 18; Mead, 10, 11. Shoot-off of tie for prize: Kryn, 
8; Hallock, 7. 

Ten pairs per man, magautrap: Banks, scratch, 19; Capt. Money, 
1, 17; Marshall, 5, 17; Rhett, 4, 16; Kenyon, 4, 16; Hallock, 3, 15; 
eee, 1, 15; Garrett W. Cropsey, 1, 14; Mead, 4, 12; Kenyon, 


Several other events were shot for practice. 


Erie Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I.—On Nov. 8 eight members were 
monthly live-bird shoot to-day at Dexter Park. n Class AA, 
28yds., Charles Plate won first. In Class A, 28yds., H. Jankowsky 
won, and Roberts won in Class B. In the sweepstakes at 3 birds, 
miss-and-out, Jankowsky and B. Plate divided, Gref being first 





resent ‘at the 






alone. 
Monthly Shoot. Sweep, 3 Birds. 
i EE. .cccnbegseasuchoo>apensheiarensill 112 
H Jankowsky ... - -2122212—7 021 2222 
ohamans ... . -2120101—5 nl 
EOD xc uhadee cake thebsn - -2210202—5 020 
EE PR -. -0210111—5 021 WwW 
SOR! ribiecosettpsosdens -» -L1111—7 021 «=: 1120 
NE eee - -.0112000—3 2022s 2121 
Ey. ,MOWETED < dovccnessdedchvddwabscccasl 2221211—7 22 «2 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Nov. 11.—The shoot to-day was quite well at- 
tended, though it had no significance in respect to the prize series 
of shoots. However, there was a main event at 50. targets, the special 
or of which was a gun case, and the competition was a han ne. 

his event developed a high-class competition between Messrs. 
——— and C. C. Beveridge (the Dominie), and it was in turf 
parlance a ding-dong finish. At the end of the first 50 ae 
every one was shot out but these two gladiators. The light had 
become very bad toward the finish, and it required owlish eye- 
sight to negotiate the targets in the cloudy twilight. Although this 
event is given as No. 1, so as to have the handicaps and scores to- 
gether, it was shot toward evening, and was the interesting compe- 
tition of the day. 

Dr. Webber was tuning up a new gun, and the task made an 
hiatus here and there tn his usual good scores. Mr. David is show- 






ing. great gains in skill, and is handling and pointing his gun with 
the free and confident quickness of the well-schooled shooter. No. 

3 was at'15 single and 5 pairs. The scores were as follows: 
Events Se see 
Targets: 5 16 0 Bb BS 
TEED. . con vcnndppesdh ove cesacases obbdte --4 4 919 *'16 9 2 
ER. Gincedisnessacesoeciesesbunsse © 123 8 2 1313 mw 
EES cuba cbakh obeckseducbadentebebe “4 23 8BWHh.. 
RR Biiis5. Sie ees copies stADNE ei cesd Se B.' SQ 8 2°. 
1 Di . ooo ee Oe aR 
San vepigsl splat ae 
oo, < ca. 6) pe, a ee 
Oar oS ae ae 
bis 7 617 10 1 .. 
= es fone (RBs 
iN SS So, shoat tes. Gp of 26. 35 
the latter 8 misses as breaks. the first 
ene ae ne Sane eee anne oe 
21 and the 2. The 
the last 5 shot at, at No. 1 trap, 

unfavorable there in the bad 
shoot of the Brooklyn Club was 
few members. The scores were as 
34567 8 §$ 
5B °HB Be 

Buen .. BB.. 
21 21 17 2 15 23 21 19 
a” Beare, le 
: wee Se SP 
1% 16 8 8 31%... 12 
ob: 60, pe a. BB 
ee ee a] 7 n n oad - 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
Thanksgiving at Springfield. 


Cutcaco, Ill.. Nov. 11.—The Merchants’ Thanksgiving tourna- 
ment of the Illinois Gun Club, of Springfield, [ll., of which men- 
tion has been made in an earlier issue, promises to be a nice lit- 
tle tournament to bear in mind. This gun club is a str one and 
includes such prominent names as those of Gov. John Tanner, 
Hon. James. B. VanCleave, State Fish and Game Commis- 
sioner H. W. Loveday, of Chicago, and other officials. The club 
offers $300 in merchandise prizes and a $100 silver challenge cup. 
The shooting will be at live birds and ets, and the proceeds 
of the tournament will be devoted to the Home of the Friendless 
and the Old Ladies’ Home at Springfield. The dates of the 
shoot are Nov. 28 and 29. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


' Twenty-three men came out to the third trophy contest of the 
Garfield Gun Club to-day, and the scores show that they were up 
to the task in hand, though only one was landed straight. The 
day was gloomy, cold and uncomfortable, a chilly north wind 
making it bad for men and birds, the latter seeming tobe chilled 
almost to the point of sluggishness part of the time, though after 
taking wing they proved to be sharp flyers. Most of the flights 
were to the right quarter, and many birds: were stopped by the 
new wire boundary fence which has just been put up. It grew 
dark early to-day, and the concluding sweep was shot when it was 
so dark the men had to stoop down to see the birds against the 
sky line. Mr. Kuss’ retrieving dogs did their work as usual in 
great style. 

A painful accident happened last Monday to the good-natured 
secretary of Garfield Gun Club, Dr. J. W. Meek, and it might very 
possibly have proved more serious than it was. The Doctor was 
examining a shell from which the charge had been removed, and 
in some way exploded thé primer while the shell was in his hand. 
The base of the shell was blown back into the. fleshy part of his 
hand and imbedded so deeply that it had to be cut out from the 
opposite side of the hand. In spite of this ugly accident Dr. 

eek was able to shoot to-day, and was in the first flight, killing 
straight except 1 dead over the wire. Following are the scores 


of the day: 
Third trophy contest, 10 live birds: 
M H Shaw......... 1221222°22— 9 E W Eaton......... 1211112*2$— 8 
ee . (Ee ee 2*1212212*— 8 Dr Royce .......... 2022011110— 7 
Workman .......... 1021112211— 9 Hicks .............. 120012222*— 7 
ES. shdstosaecs cane 2002122112— 8 Barnard ............ 1020112*11— 7 
Dr Meek ........+- 121*112222— 9 Hellman ........... 0222120212— 8 
Cornelson ........+. 2012222121— 9 Russell .:.......... 1121120101— 8 
Leffingwell ......... 2211220211— 9 Dr O’Byrne........ 1012101121— 8 
PED von os avebiiecnid 1222202221 9 L. Thomas ......... *121022100— 6 
TP NE: « conewveson 1— 7 I. Wolff ......0..0. 020*100211— 5 
Ce WEEE, wosccey 0*21211000— 5 Stuchlik ........... 10211122*1— 8 
ED ‘sa plccascen 0111111111— 9 E S Graham ...... —10 
Six-bird sweep, $2, two moneys: 

in 10E SE nica cen ceude'd O1IZI—4 Hicks .....cccccccccccess 010122—4 
MED. DAsiathseskacs cosked 222221—6 Russell ...........eesee0s 110222—5 
RUD S55 cons shinee 212202—5 Dr O’Byrne ............ 121022—5 
RUE eSetce cuss enon 012*10—3 C J Wolff.............. 001222— 4 
PUM hacabuntsesecevcas 220210—4 Dr Graves .........0000- 222111—6 
Mn in bankcisncevens’ 101122—5 Stuchlik ...............- 102200—3 
SEES o6thansecce cath MEET sb evshecavapeacced 22222—6 


nelson won second alone. 


Practice: 
Oe ek -  olde chi ove dine 22 Dr Meek 
PEED. bn obnoodsiesWvbntasteete 02 Cornelson 
WOE scwosete cascmeptees dl Palmer ........ 
PS eee an oun eddies HiGbe be 20 = Leffingwell 





480 Caxton Buiipinc, Chicago, IIl. 


Garden City Gun Club, 


Burnside Crossing, Ill., Nov. 1L.—The ‘shoot of the Garden City 
Gun Club, held at Watson’s Park to-day, resulted as follows: 





EEE TL ABs b 566 onee ceceeeece rehehvee 2121220211121212 —15 
Hollister, 30, 0 + ++ +211121122120212 —i4 
OF DE MUD co vocccccescnscccocses « + -010100111222*121122021021—18 
I woot bu vedhasdcbadecctcecessosest 220211101111222 —183 
Miss-and-out: 
Smith ....... 0 10 3=6120 eee 2111 2 2122210 
Hollister 1110 «621 = «1211211 ‘Wiley ........220 0 220 
*Guest. 
RAVELRIGG. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 
Walsrode Gun Club, 


Trenton, N. J., Nov. 8.—The first event, at 15, targets, was to 
qualify for place, 10 out of 15 to be scored. The result was: Wed- 
mann 14, J. Taylor 11, Lutes 11, Barwis 11, Hall 4, Coward li, 
Thomas 10, Dutton 5, Coward 2, Woolverton 9, Cole 9. 


For the gold badge the scores weree: 





Wedmann ....111111111101111—14 Barwis ........ 011000100001010— 5 
1 Taylor: ......001011010111001I— 8 Bowers .......110110111111111—13 
MOSS Li ccovess -111100100011110— 9 Thomas ....... 011001101111111—11 


For the silver badge the scores were: 
0011000111010— 8 Woolverton ...111011101111011—12 


BLL ncweeeceeee 


Dutton ....... 000100000100000— 2 Cole ....... +++ -110111010100110— 9 
Coward ...... - -000000000000000— 0 
Team race: 

CNG ican ssee 110111010100011—9 Hall ........1001011101 A 
SMOG Sseabe 1100111101 —7 Taylor ...1000011111 A 
{ Taylor ...0000100100 111 —8 

Mt ‘edeod 0111110111 110111010100110—9 
Wedmann .1111101111 -1111001110 —T—36 





Cincionati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati, O., Nov. 8—The final contest for the Fleischmann- 
Peabody cup took place to-day, Schuler winning by 1 bird. Below 
are the seven best scores of those shooting in that many events. 

The Schuler trophy will commence the first Wednesday of next 
month and be shot for under practically the same conditions as 
those of the cup just finished. Fileischmann-Peabody cup scores: 


> 
o 








Broke. ; 
Schuler .. 444 M4 1B BB 9% -904 
Dick . 15 14 14 18 18 13 « «12 Of 894 
Huhe 1 14 M4 13 13 13 «12 94 894 
Gambell 6b Mw MM OB lL 94 894 
BOE , sethsnacdocd sccceseeeee 156 14 138 18 18 13 12 98 885 
Stephens .............-++. 15 144.13 18 12 10 9 86 -819 
ee wedscorsvcscoosco dd BM: 13 8 138 0 85 809 
Ackley ...0.0s-sssees--ss0 13 18 12 11:10 10. 9 B 142 
Final contest, Nov. oe Fleischmann-Peabody cup; entrance 

$5; division, 50, 30 and per cent.: 
Wanda, 30. ....222222212222211—15 
12 Trimble, 29. ...222°22222222222—14 
H » 29....121122122211121—15 
Hill, 9....... —15 
“Lindsley 14 
Dick ..........212211211201111—14 
Gambell ...... 13 

* sce 
PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
—_—_—-— 
The Big Four Route. 

Tue line from Chicago to Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Kosivie anal sigs Rea on Seutbean ne Seni 
i by a., via 10 
Ry Tike direct line to Asheville, RC. sad Fiohis genes JC. 


